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Root’s Goods 
* Mi © 
in Michigan 
—Quantity discounts on your 
larger orders. 
—Special Outfits of Bees and 
Equipment for Orchardists and 


Beginners. 


Use Aluminum Paint this year. 
It’s best for your equipment. 


Prices quoted on application. 


Send for 1938 Root Catalog. 


Beeswax wanted. 


M. H. HUNT & SON 


LANSING, MICH. 
510 N. Cedar St. 




















JENSEN’S Package Bees 
and Queens for 1939 


With each new year, new hope springs 
up in the hearts of those who are forward 
looking enough to plan for the future. For 
maximum results you need the best bees 
queens, and service, money will buy. To 
be able to supply these requires plenty of 
resources and experience; and because we 
have these. we want to continue to serve 
old customers, and add new ones to our 


long list. 2-lb. pkgs. 3-lb. pkgs 
with Queens with Queens 

l- 10 $2.45 $3.15 
1l- 50 2.29 2.95 
51-100 2.10 2.80 
101-£00 1.95 2.65 
Queens 1-25, 75 26-100, 7T0e: Over 100, 


65c; Tested Queens, $1.50 each. 
Dealers or customers loading trucks of 
500 or more packages at our apiaries, we 
will allow 22% discount from the first 
price brackets above. If packages are 
wanted with queens loose among the bees 
add 15¢ per package. On dealer order for 
resale we will allow 15% discount from the 
single unit price if the said dealer’s orders 
aggregate 100 or more packages or queens. 
Five extra queens per 100 packages. Cus 
tomers furnishing own packages and feed 
cans will be allowed a rebate of 20c per 
package 
JENSEN’S APIARY COMPANY, 
Macon, Miss. 
Our terms are strictly cash with order 
or just prior to shipment. No deposit re 
quired to book, 








Package Bees and Queens 


By Pound, Ton, or Car 
Service — Satisfaction 
Trade Agreement Prices. 
Write for particulars. 


Victor Apiaries, Goodrich, Tex. 














DEALERS 
ATTENTION 








We have a special proposition of inter- 
est tc all dealers or to all beekeepers 
who wish to become dealers of Bee 
keepers’ Supplies. Write for informa- 
tion. All goods are GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTORY. 











W. T. Falconer Mfg. Company 
Falconer, New York 











Root Quality at Syracuse 


Send us a list of your 1939 requirements 
for special quotations, or, if you find it 
convenient, call at our office and we will 
be glad to give you the advantage of many 
years of ex»erience in helping you plan for 
the proper equipment. WE CAN SAVE 
YOU MONEY. At Syracuse you get Root 
goods at Factory prices. 


Get the Most from your Beeswax. Have it 
made into Root’s famous foundation, 8-ply 
for brood and deep extracting frames, 
frames, single ply medium brood for shal- 
low frames, and thin super for sections, 
You can send your wax to Syracuse and 
foundation will be shipped promptly direct 
from our stock. A saving in Time and 
Freight. 

We will also accept your wax at highest 
market prices in exchange for bee sup 
plies. Old combs and cappings rendered 

Write for complete terms. 


Be sure to get your copy of 
Our 1939 Catalog 


A. I. Root Co. of Syracuse 


Midland Ave. and Tallman St. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SERVES YOU BEST 
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1939 
Here It Is--- 


Our 4lst year in the Beekeeping in 
dustry, and we are offering LOWER 
PRICES than ever before. Prices that 











are sure to save you money, even 
\ithough the Quality is of the same 
High Standard. Lotz Sections, of ex 





cellent Quality and Workmanship 
have stood the test of time for 36 
years. 


Our 1939 Catalog, which will soon 
be ready, will prove to you the re 
duction in prices. Let us serve you! 
Order your supplies now! And—he 
sure to get your 1939 Catalog at onee. 





If you are not on the Mailing 


List, write for your free catalog. 


August Lotz Company! 
_Boyd, Wisconsin 
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ROOT SERVICE 


From CHICAGO 


To all we wish a very 


Good New Year 


Chance may bring some of us good. For 
most of us good will come through our 
earnest endeavor and application to tested 
rules of production. Will you make the 
most of Nineteen Thirty-nine by knowing 
better how to produce and sell honey? 
We advise as the best and a very complete 
source of information: 


“Gleanings in Bee Culture” 
(Each month for two years) 


“A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture” 
“Starting Right with Bees’”’ 
We send all postpaid, only $4.00 
New prices are in effect. 


Write for our 1939 catalog. 
We will gladly quote on your list. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
Chicago, Llinois 














GENUINE ITALIAN 


Package Bees and Queens 


A Large Supply—Full Weight—Fast Service 
PRICES RIGHT—GET CIRCULAR 
Shipping starts April lst 


HOLDER APIARIES, CITRONELLE, ALABAMA 











Latty, Ohio Sylvester, Ga 


Honey = Beeswax 


wanted 


Also beeswax in exchange for package bees 
and nuclei from our southern § apiaries, 
spring delivery. We can supply the finest 
4 and 5 frame nuclei, put on the market 
Can deliver by truck to your door also 
strong packages—thousands of them 


Write the 


THE STOLLER APIARIES 
LATTY, OHIO 
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Get My Prices 


Before booking your orders for 


Bees and Queens 
Quality at low cost. 
Ready for shipment March 20th. 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


W. O. GIBBS 


Brookfield, Georgia 
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The Monthly Honey Market 








U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT few sales high quality $4.25 per case f.o.b., 
Information from Producing Areas (first half and few sales Amber $3.80 per case. 
of January). Central California—Temperatures have av- 
California Points: Southern California—Fol- eraged above normal. Further rainfall has im 
lowing the abundant rainfall of late De- proved plant conditions, though frosty nights 
ecember rainfall has recently been light in have held back too rapid a development of 
most sections, with temperatures normal. nectar bearing plants. In most localities colo 
Plants are in good condition as a result of the nies are starting brood and seem to be in 
December rains. In cultivated areas eucalyp- normal condition. They are working to some 
tus is yielding nectar and the mustard crop is extent on eucalyptus, manzanita and pussy 
supplying pollen, with the result that brood- willows. Some colonies are being moved to 
rearing is progressing. Bees are dormant in manzanita and orange locations. Though 
the higher altitudes. Alfilaria has started but movement of honey is still below’ nor 
is not yet in bloom. Demand for honey is fair, mal more activity has recently been 
with prices steady to slightly lower. Most reported than was the case in the closing 
buying is for immediate requirements only. months of last year. Beekeepers still have 
Present holdings of honey are generally be- liberal supplies of honey and though some are 
lieved to be lighter than a year ago. Sales by holding in the hope of higher prices others are 
beekeepers in ton lots or more at Southern offering stocks freeiy. Prices show littie 
California delivery points reported per lb. as change. Sales by beekeepers in ton lots or 
follows: Orange, Extra White 4%-5c, few more at Central California delivery points 
higher, White 4%-4%c; Light Amber to Ex per Ib.: Light Amber to Extra Light Amber 
tra Light Amber Sage-Buckwheat 3%-3%c. Cotton-Alfalfa 3%-3%c, some 4c; Light Am 
Beeswax remains unchanged at mostly 14-1l6c ber Mixed Flowers mostly 3%c, some Light 
per lb. delivered Los Angeles Amber to Extra Light Amber 3c with cans 
Imperial Valley—Rain has fallen on a num returned, 1 car Extra Light Amber Mixed 
ber of occasions——more than normal for this $4.75 per case off 120 pounds. Sales reported 
period of the year. Little activity reported in deliverel Los Angeles: Light Amber to Ex 
the honey market, but sales reported have tra Light Amber Mixed Flowers 3%c 
been on a slightly higher level than those in SUMMARY—Abnormally mild weather con 
our last report. Light Amber to Extra Light tinued until toward the latter part of this 
Amber Alfalfa reported sold at $4.30-4.40 per period when colder weather, with some snow, 
ease of 120 pounds delivered Los Angeles, or was general over the East. Rain has fallen 
mostly $4.05-4.10 per case at country points, over parts of the South. A large area from 














Rossman & Lon? 
Box 133, Moultrie, Ga. 


and their 


PACKAGE BEES 


are both the honey producers’ friends. | 


Let us know your needs for the coming season. We may be able to 
save you money. 
Full-weight packages on arrival | 
Quality that is superior 
Gentleness and 
Thriftiness that are outstanding 
Service, shipments made on time 
Queens reared on honey only 
Live arrival guaranteed 
Loose queens (introduced) at slight extra cost 
No change in base prices 
Imported or domestic stock 
A card will put, you on our regular mailing list and 
bring you latest prices. 
Quantity Discounts 
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Texas north has benefitted from widespread | increased inquiry for large lots. Some bee 
rains. Spring-like weather has caused bees to keepers feel that greater organization on the 
bring in pollen from North Carolina in the part of commercial beekeepers would aid mar 
Kast through most of the Southern States, and keting and would increase the sale of honey at 
on the Pacific Coast nearly to the northern fair prices. Small lot sales continue encourag 
boundary. Bees have flown occasionally ingly good in most parts of the country, 
throughout most of the country, further deplet though at prices below those of a year ago 
ing winter stores and causing concern lest Demand for comb honey, which is in light 
stores not last until spring nectar is availa supply, is less than earlier in the season. 
ble. So far, however, commercial colonies gen Queen breeders and package beemen in the 
erally appear to be in good condition. Snow South are already beginning preliminary work 
cover is more shallow than usual in the East for the coming season. Reports from numer 
but extends unusually far south in New Mexi- ous beekeepers in the North, however, indi- 
co and Arizona, and over most of the States cate that their present intentions are not to 
further North. Numerous reports received of expand as much as anticipated earlier, or to 
ice covering clover plants in the upper Clover bring in as many package bees as usual, due 
Belt. Demand for honey in large lots continues to lessened incomes resulting from the present 


generally light, but some beekeepers report | price of honey. 





Monthly Report of Honey Producers 


Early in January we sent the following questions to honey producers: 1. What per cent of 
the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producers? Give answer in 
per cent. 2. At what price has honey been seld or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or 
less) in your locality during the past month for (2) extracted, per pound? (b) comb honey, fancy 
and No. 1, per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey 
in 5-lb. pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per case? 4. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails or other retail packages, in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy, and No. 1, per 
section? 5. How is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, 
as slow, fair or rapid. 6. How does the number of colonies to be wintered/ in your locality com- 
pare with that of last year? Give answer in per cent. 7. What is your estimate of prospects 
for a normal honey crop in 1939, considering the present condition of the bees and the honey 
plants? Give answer in per cent of average crop of your locality. The answers received are tabu- 
lated as follows 





Per To Colo, 1939 
cent Large Lots To Gr ocers Consumers Move- Win- crop 
State Name Sold Ex Comb Ex Comb Ex. Comb ment tered Est 
B. C. (A. W. Finlay) 09% 65 .90 Fair 100 100 
S-Calif. (L. L. Andrews) 80 05% .48 15 Fair 90 75 
C-Calif. (Davis Bros.) 50 04% 50 20 Slow 100 RO 
SE-Colo. (Otis E. Adcock) * 50 05% 40 50 Slow 100 100 
E-Conn. (Allen Latham) 75 75 Fair 100 100 
S-Fla. (C. C. Cook) 5 44 Slow 130 100 
C-Fla. (Harry Hewitt) 75 38 49 Rapid 100 100 
SE-Ga. (J, J. Wilder) R5 05% 47 65 Fair 115 100 
S-Ills. (Carl E. Killion) 75 06 2.88 42 3.12 .62 17 Fair 125 75 
NC-Ind (T. C. Johnson) 50 50 3.00 .60 15 Slow 100 75 
NW-Ind. (E. S. Miller) 25 50 3.25 65 .20 Fair 100 100 
W-Iowa (E. G srown) 90 05 59 Fair 100 100 
S-La. (E. C. Davis) R5 35 55 Fair 100 100 
N-Maine (O. B. Griffin) 70 4.80 27 Slow 1190 100 
C-Md. (S. G. Crocker, Jr.) 75 60 4.00 .75 .25 Slow 100 
S-Mich. (Floyd Markham) 06 l6 55 3.00 75 .20 Fair 100 100 
C-Mich, (E. D. Tioownsend) 75 05% Fair 100 90 
E-Minn. (Francis Jager) 50 05 40 50 Fair 85 120 
E-Minn. (Floyd W. Ray) 70 05 3.00 40 3.50 49 20 Fair 100 100 
W-Minna,. (B. L. Morehouse) 60 06 3.00 .45 3.50 60 20 Fair 105 90 
C-Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 100 06% 49 25 Fair 90 50 
W-Nev. (Geo. G. Schweis) .40 3.25 .60 .20 Slow 100 100 
W-N. Y. (Adams & Myers) 15 4.00 .70 .20 Fair 100 100 
NW-N. Y. (Geo. B. Howe) 40 .48 3.80 .60 .25 Slow 100 100 
C-N. Y. (F. W. Lesser) 50 06% 3.00 Slow 100 100 
NW-N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner) 100 .70 85 25 Slow 100 
SE-N. C. (W. J. Martin) 75 06 60 .78 20 Fair 100 100 
E-N. D. (M. W. Cousinean) 60 06 4.80 53 Slow 80 
C-Ohio (R. D. Hiatt) 55 06% 50 3.50 .60 .20 Slow 110 100 
NC-Okla. (C. F. Stiles) R85 5 65 18 Fair 85 90 
W-Ore. (H. A. Seullen) 25 38 50 Slow 100 100 
C-Penn. (Harry Beaver) 25 05% 50 60 Fair 100 
SE-Penn. (D. C. Gilham) 40 061, 70 4.25 1.00 .25 Slow 92 100 
W-S. C. (E. S. Prevost) 100 Fair 80 80 
SE-S. D. (J. F. Norgren) 60 43 3.30 55 17 Fair 120 90 
E-Tenn. (W. L. Walling) 95 1.00 Fair 100 90 
C-Texas (T. A. Bowden) 75 18 55 Fair 100 60 
S-Texas (H. B. Parks) gO 48 55 Fair 100 100 
N-Utah (W. H. Hendricks) 50 42 .55 Slow 100 100 
W-Vt. (Phillip Crane) 98 3.87 72 4.25 90 .28 Fair 98 95 
S-Va. (T. C. Asher) 50 4.00 .70 20 Fair 90 95 
SC-Wash. (Chas. Higgins) 55 06 5.00 49 Fair 100 100 
N-W. V. (W. C. Griffith) 100 .33 3.50 50 .20 Slow 100 100 
. SE-Wis. (N. E. France) 90 .55 15 Fair 90 95 
N-Wyo. (Earl C. Reed) 50 45 55 Fair 90 75 
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Brand Cappin3 
Melter 


Warren A. Munro in Ontario writes: ‘‘We 
are very enthusiastic over the Brand Mel- 
ter and money could not buy the one we 
have if we could not get another one. 
The Melter has lots of capacity for two 
men uncapping as we haven't been able 
to get the Hopper full of cappings yet. 
We have been extracting 6000 to 7000 of 
honey per 9-hour day 





‘Senior Size Used) 


A. G. Woodman Co. Ontario, Canada, November 12th, 1938 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Dear Sirs: 

Your letter of Nov. 7th received. I take Gleanings but I hadn't taken any notice of 
the article referred to regarding the capping melter spoiling the honey. 

I don’t think I have spoiled any of my large 1938 crop of honey with the Brand 
Melter. In fact, 1 am proud of the quality in spite of the fact the capping melter honey 
mixed with the extractor honey continuously as we extracted. 

I shipped two carloads of this mixed honey to England and the government inspec- 
tor when inspecting it found it to be a distinct shade whiter than the grade water white 
as according to the dominion honey classifier. 

I know positively the use of the Brand Melter will not lower the grade of the honey 
to any extent if the honey is extra white or whatever class it may be. The use of the 
Brand Melter will not put the mixed honey into a lower class, or spoil the flavor. 

If I can get some sample mailing jars I will send you and Roots’ samples of my 
honey and you will see yourselves how the Brand Melter hasn’t spoiled my honey crop. 

Yours truly, 
Warren A. Munro 
Manufactured by 


























A. G. Woodman Co., S. P. Hodgson & Sons Superior Honey Co 

Grand Rapids, Mich New Westminister, B. C. Canada Ogden, Utah 
a 
6 


Purchase your bee supplies 
until you see our NEW--BIG : 
1939 bee supply catalog. It’s 


3 
a money-saver for you. 
If you are not on our mailing list--- a 
write us. 


THE FRED W. MUTH Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Australian Beekeeping News 
The Leading Bee Journal of the 
Southern Hemisphere is the 








“Australasian Beekeeper” “avier, thicker, tougher galvanizing. 
; ; : Y Finer, longer-lasting Copper-Bearing 
Subscription 5 shillings per year. Start any Steel. Low Factory-to-You Prices. 
time. (nquire for International Money Or WE PAY FREIGHT. 160 styles and 
der for five shillings (Australian) at your heights Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Post Office »nce; Steel Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, 
y y ro Roofing. Write today. 
Write now to The Editor, P. O. Box 20. TSELMAN BROTHERS 
West Maitland, New South Wales, t Muncie, indiana 


Australia. 














PATENTS & TRADEMARKS 
Williamson & Walton 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- Munsey Building 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. Washington, D. C. — 
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| Will Be 
~ Late 


It will be about the middle of February before my 1939 catalogs will 
be in the mail due to new items I have developed but have been slow 
in getting into production. You will want one or more of these items 
and they will be priced so that you can not afford to get along without 


them. 
Send Me Your Name 


I am revising my mailing list and if you have not bought anything from 
me during 1937 or 1938 I probably have dropped your name from my 
mailing list. I have discarded two-thirds of my mailing list. So as to 
be sure you get my catalog, drop me a card now. 


Walter T. Kelley Co., Paducah, Ky. 


Manufacturers of Bee Supplies. 





When You Want 
QUALITY at LOW COST 
Look For This Sign 






Trade Mk. Reg. 
U.S. Pat. . Off. 


Kelley “The Bee Man” 














66 99 PACKAGES 
BETTER-BRED QUEENS” ‘oune‘Sees 
Honest weight, three-banded Italians. Be wise and book your orders early 
for 1939. Orders booked without deposit. 2-lb. packages with queens, $2.45; 
3-lb. packages with queen, $3.15. Queens, 75c each. Dealer’s discount 15%. 
CALVERT APIARIES, CALVERT, ALA. 


2 Years $1.50 


American Bee Journal—monthly: published and 
edited by beekeepers for beekeepers. Full of pic- 
tures and tips on care of bees ¢1.d selling of honey. 


SAMPLE COPY FREE. 


$100 a year, 2 years $1.50 in U. S. A. and Canada 
Combined with Gleanings in Bee Culture, both 
magazines, ONE YEAR, $1.60. This offer good only 
in the United States. Address— 








American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ills. 
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GOOD COMB 
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~~ Combs That 

Do So Much 
And Cost 

So Little 


Ty 


re 





Many thousands of combs 
are in use today that were 


built years ago from Da- 
dant’s Crimp-wired Foun- 
dation, combs that have 
produced bees steadily 
year after year, and ear- 
ried load after load of 
honey. Get the most perfect 
combs that you can get 
and take good eare of 


them. They are your most 
precious possession. 





POOR COMB 


WHAT DO YOUR COMBS COST? 


‘*All costs considered, Dadant’s Crimp- 
wired Foundation is the cheapest, particu- 
larly over a ten-year period. Anybody who 
uses cheap foundation is deliberately add- 
ing more cost to his beekeeping.’’ 

D. S. Jenkins, Colorado. 

‘*I have received a number of catalogs 
with prices and have studied them to save 
money. I find, however, that quality and 
service considered, you have them all beat. 
Nothing can take the place of Dadant’s 
Crimp-wired Foundation and Slotted Bot- 
tom Bar Frames.’’ 

J. C. Cole, Texas. 

‘*Many beekeepers see only the number 
of sheets they get per pound or the amount 





of money they have to pay. They do uot 
consider what it costs to use the founda- 
tion or the combs they get from it. With 
Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation you get 
more comb space, less congestion, less 
swarming, stronger colonies, more crops, 
less breakage. When you think about 
costs, consider these things.’’ 
L. R. Stewart, Indiana. 


‘‘4n my opinion Dadant’s Crimp-wired 
Foundation is the cheapest to use. When 
culling combs I find that few ever have 


to be discarded when built from Dadant’s 

Crimp-wired Foundation, and those because 

of unavoidable damage or accident.’’ 
Gordon Bell, Minnesota. 


Remember, the cheapest comb is one that lasts for vears of crops and many col- 
ony build-ups. Let Dadant’s Crimp-wired Foundation give you combs that do 
so much and cost so little. 


DADANT & SONS, HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Makers of Famous Foundations ---Crimp-wired---Plain—Surplus 








1 -———- 
Beeswax Wanted: We buy at all times. Send a card, stating quantity you have to offer 
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Packages Pay Prompt Profits 


Clarence Tontz 





No. 1—The 100 2-lb. packages were established 


on a cook moist afternoon. Practically no 
drifting. Here the extra combs for each colo- 
ny has been distributed. The canvas is to 
keep the bees from the wet combs on the 
truck. These are combs that were extracted 
and stored the fall before. It is better to store 
them after extracting than to give them to the 
bees. This causes robbing and danger of spread 
of fb. Given to package bees in the spring 
they help stimulate brood rearing. 


The beginning of the year will 
find many beekeepers seriously plan- 
ning expansion of their business by 
package purchase, be it only a few 
packages to fill those vacant hive 
stands or colonies numbering into 
the hundreds. 

The buyer of package bees, what 
with the many problems that arise, 
such as fair weather at time of in- 
stallation—causing drifting; incle- 
ment weather after they are estab- 
lished—hindering brood rearing; ab- 
normal supersedure of queens, etc., 
is always interested in getting any 
first-hand information that might be 
of help to him in making his pack- 
age colonies show the greatest first 
year profits. 

I would like to present some facts 
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Some Facts 

Taken from 
Apiary Records 
Kept During 1938 


from seasonal notes (1938) concern- 
ing our experience with a new out- 
apiary of 100 two-pound packages, 
and how, in a season with the honey 
flow being constantly interrupted by 
rainfall, these lowly package colo- 
nies grew into skyscrapers and vied 
with the best wintered-over colonies 
of the Schultz Honey Farms in net 
honey gains. 


Method of Installing 


The 100 packages were installed 
on the afternoon of May 7. The 
weather was perfect—cool and 
misty. There was no drifting. Each 
hive contained five dark combs. The 
feeder can was removed from each 
package and the package containing 
the bees placed in the empty space 
in the hive. The queen cages were 
placed, candy hole up, between the 
first and second frame from the in- 
side. Two of the five frames of comb 
in each hive were filled with sugar 
syrup. 

The combs contained plenty of 
pollen for extensive brood rearing. 

After a lapse of six days each 
colony was examined and given the 
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remaining five combs. We found that 


every queen had _ been released. 
Ninety-five per cent of the queens 
were laying. The five colonies with 
no signs of egg-laying were marked 
and again examined the following 
day. Three of the five colonies now 
showed laying queens, bringing the 
total of queens laying up to 98%. 

Now, a few comments to enlarge 
on the above methods. 

Judicious Feeding Necessary 

The syrup was prepared and tak- 
en to the yard while still hot in milk 
cans. The combs were placed flat on 
the bottom of a large tub. A special- 
ly devised dipper made by fastening 
a wooden handle to a three-pound 
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No. 2—A few energetic colonies were found 

a week after installation—before the remaining 

five frames had been added. The two frames 

of sugar syrup had been scattered throughout 
the five frames. 


No. 3—In a few short weeks the package colo- 

nies have ‘‘grown up’’. There is something 

about a package yard that suggests cleanliness, 
newness, and zest to the proud owner. 


No. 4—Clarence Tontz, the author, about to 
take a skyscraper down a ‘‘notch or two’’. 
With the exception of a few standard bodies, 
the supers are of jumbo depth. Aprons are 
worn when taking off honey as well as during 
the extracting. A mixture of honey and dirt 
on the clothes, in addition to being hard on 
the fabric, doesn’t exactly appeal to the cus- 
temers. A good white apron suggests cleanli 
ness to the consumer who associates the bee 
keeper with the honey purchased. 


can and punching holes in the bot- 
tom was used. The filled frames 
were allowed to drain and then two 
were placed in each hive. This work, 
of course, was done before the pack- 
age bees were installed. 

Inasmuch as this method of giving 
syrup to the bees is satisfactory, the 
method of giving them syrup by 
means of feeders is good, too. When 
syrup is given in the combs the bees 
have to go to as much trouble dis- 
tributing it among the remaining 
combs as they would from a feeder 
can above the frames. The advantage 
of giving syrup-filled combs is that 
there is no empty hive-body above 
the bees in chilly weather. 

Some beekeepers when installing 
packages place from five to seven 
combs of sugar syrup in each hive. 
Perhaps this is justified if the pack- 
ages are established very early in 
the season. But in our case with each 
colony given only two combs of syr- 
up but with sufficient pollen, they 
built up in plenty of time for the 
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honey flow from the clovers. In fact, 
just before the honey flow we found 
and destroyed queen cells in a large 
per cent of the colonies. It appears, 
at least in this locality, that it isn’t 
economically wise to give too much 
sugar syrup to the packages at the 
start. The bees may be using the 
syrup when there are nectar sources 
available. If not sufficient nectar is 
available to carry on brood-rearing, 
then additional syrup may be given 
by means of feeder pails. And, of 
course, it is logical that sufficient 
pollen at this stage is an important 


factor in minimizing abnormal su- 
persedure of queens. 
And incidentally the different 


views of beekeepers on abnormal su- 
persedure of queens as presented in 
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Confab are suggestive, but apparent- 
ly some are too theoretical 

I believe manipulation that is too 
drastically contrary to the estab- 
lished colony’s routine of labor ac- 
counts for a large percentage of ab- 
normal supersedure of queens among 
our beekeepers. The most drastic ma- 
nipulation is usually carried out in 
the various methods of swarm con- 
trol. This results in many cases not 
only in the supersedure of a good 
queen but a cut into the honey crop. 

What little abnormal supersedure 
we found in this package yard oc- 
curred later in the season, not soon 
after installation, from causes given 
above. We also found this to hold 
true with wintered-over colonies. 

Ripon, Wisconsin. 





The Cost of Producing a Package 


of Bees 
T. W. Burleson 


This subject is one that may be 
discussed at length and we may 
never come to an agreement. It is 
necessary to take into consideration 
the location, cost of material, labor 
and weather conditions at the time 
bees are being produced. 

In discussing this subject, I am 
taking my location, interest, taxes, 
depreciation on equipment = and 
trucks, cost of material, labor and 
cther things into consideration, and 
the figures cover a period of five 
years for the reason that over this 
period of time the cost of material, 
labor, weather, and so forth may 
vary. Let me say that most beekeep- 
ers are like other people in many 
respects; that is, they do not keep a 
complete record of the cost of oper- 
ating. For this reason, some wake 
up; but too late, and find that they 
are broke. The successful man in any 
kind of a business keeps a complete 
record of all phases of his business 
and is able to know wherein his loss- 
es are. For many years I have kept 
a complete record of my operations 
and in this way I know what it costs 
me to produce honey and bees. 

The only way I can arrive at the 
cost of a package of bees is to tell 
you my cost of production and mar- 
keting. The following figures are 
based on a two-pound package of 
bees without queen: 


Cost of cages assembled with 


 * ae $0.35 
Feed for bees 1's lbs. sugar .... .07 
Crating material and nails ..... 02 
Labor, gas, oil, depreciation on 
a 16 
Clerical work, stationary, 
postage .04 
Advertising ................. .05 
Replacement Sisicae heeaanaie .04 
15 lbs. honey to produce bees 
is asain aire » eases .75 
Interest on investment .06 
Depreciation .04 
Taxes 02 
7OOeL... ..<. . $1.60 


The cost of producing and selling 
queens is not figured herein as we 
have all our queens reared by 
specialists in queen rearing, but 
figures received from some of the 
most reliable queen breeders tell us 
that if a complete cost account is 
kept, they find it costs over a 5-year 
period not less than 50c and up to 
70c each. 

Fortunately for me I have never 
sold many bees through dealers giv- 
ing the 15% discount. Taking the 
price adopted by the shippers under 
the Marketing Agreement for 1938 
of $1.70 for a two-pound package 
without queen, a_ shipper selling 
through a dealer allowing the 15% 


(Continued on page 122) 
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Dark Honey Requires Selling 
Walter H. Hull 


But Selling Must Be in Line with Fundamental Business 
Principles 


Why dark honey brings a lower 
price from the packer than light 
honey, as asked by Grant D. Morse in 
the March, 1938, Gleanings, is an 
old question, but more significant, I 
think, than might appear at first 
glance. Convincing answers, too, are 
notably scarce. I do not recall seeing 
any. Here, however, is one answer: 

Though the finer grades of dark 
honey may be just as good or even 
better quality than the light, under 
the general heading of dark honey 
is included everything from over- 
heated light honey to honeydew, 
with a great number of various fla- 
vors and natural blends in between 
An outstanding characteristic of 
dark honey is the marked variation 
in color and to some extent in fla- 
vor from year to year in any given 
locality. Light honey from any given 
section of the country—as, for exam- 
ple, the clover belt—is of more uni- 
form quality. 

Furthermore, the light honey 
would be produced in much greater 
quantity than any one grade or fla- 
vor of dark honey, with the possible 
exception of buckwheat. And buck- 
wheat, considering its unattractive 
appearance and the limited appeal of 
its flavor, brings a price fully com- 
parable to the best grades of white 
honey. 

Mr. Morse implies that he offered 
his dark honey only to large packers 
operating on a nation-wide scale. It 
is an axiom of business that in order 
to build up a trade the dealer or 
packer must carry a regular supply 
of uniform quality. The fact that Mr. 
Morse’s dark honey may have been 
just as good or better than light hon- 
ey therefore signifies nothing, since 
there would not be enough of it, nor 
of any other particular kind of dark 
honey, with the exception of buck- 
wheat, as above noted, to permit the 
large packer to handle it. 

True, he might use it for blending. 
At least one of the large packers is 
supplying eastern markets with a 
dark bottled honey apparently de- 
signed to compete with the finer 
grades of dark honey put up by local 
producers for those markets—just 
such honey as Mr. Morse was trying 


to sell. This packer matches the color 
of the local product well enough but 
he cannot match the flavor, the fla- 
vor of his product being predomi- 
nantly clover. Presumably he might 
be using this fine dark honey, or 
something comparable to it from 
other localities, for his blend. But 
it would not be worth as much to 
him as the light honey, since the 
light honey must in every case form 
the base of his blend in order that 
that flavor shall predominate and 
thus insure reasonable uniformity in 
flavor. 

It is notable, however, that the lo- 
cal product when properly bottled 
brings the same price in local mar- 
kets as the big packer’s output. 
Therefore, the packer operating in a 
limited territory where a good grade 
of dark honey is produced is able to 
pay the producer full price for it. I 
know of some cases where this is 
being done. The trouble is that there 
are not enough of these small pack- 
ers, and the individual producer, 7s 
a rule, is not equipped to compete in 
the quality of his pack with the man 
who makes a business of packing 
end selling honey. 


Honey Business in a Class By Itself 


Producers of other products can 
plant what they choose and harvest 
according to their planting but the 
honey producer must take what his 
bees gather, the result being fre- 
quently not what he would have 
chosen. A few of the great number 
of varieties of honey gathered are 
suitable for marketing on a nation- 
wide scale. These are not necessarily 
of the finest quality. Many of the 
finest varieties of fruits and vege- 
tables are unknown in the larger 
markets because, for one reason or 
another, they are unsuited to large 
scale commercial handling. A large 
percentage of the honey crop con- 
sists of distinctive varieties and fla- 
vors, including some of the finest, 
produced in areas and in amounts 
too limited to justify nation-wide 
sale. 

Thus efficient marketing of the 


crop as a whole calls for more small 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Four-H Bee Club Work 


L. R. Stewart 


A Worthwhile Project which Helps Young People to Help 
Themselves 


The Newport, Indiana, 4-H Bee 
Club is now beginning its third sea- 
son. In the two years we have devel- 
oped some very good beekeepers. Of 
course, there have been a few who 
couldn’t quite measure up to their 
original enthusiasm. There is quite 
a gap between enthusiasm and ac- 
tual practice in any activity and we 
did not expect all of our large club 
of 25 members to bridge this gap 
even though they were carefully se- 
lected. 

There were three reasons for or- 
ganizing this club, the principal one 
being our desire to do something for 
our young folks that would enable 
them to do something for themselves. 
We were also interested in keeping 
our territory free from disease, as 
well as the training of help that 
could not only be utilized today but 
also help to carry on in case we sud- 
denly dropped from the picture. We 
have seen too many good outfits 
that had to be sacrificed by the 
widow or those left behind because 
there was no one to carry on. 

From an initial requirement of 
two colonies per member our club 
operated or assisted in operating 
this last season 436 colonies that 
produced over 60,000 pounds of hon- 
ey. The club also transferred all the 
box hives they could find, diagnosed 
and burned 14 cases of AFB, re- 
moved several swarms from build- 
ings and either cut or trapped 14 
bee trees, one of the latter swarms 
producing 140 finished sections and 
90 pounds of extracted honey. In 
addition we have distributed nearly 
100 copies of our, “A New Deal in 
Beekeeping’, a little story of our 
club’s first year’s work. The fact that 
this pamphlet went to all parts of 
the U. S. and four foreign countries 
shows that people really are interest- 
ed in beekeeping club work. 

In the beginning we spent a lot of 
time on the anatomy of the honey- 
bee. Much time was devoted to 
equipment—the various types, sizes, 
spacings, and assembling. As this 
work was correlated with their vo- 
agricultural work in school the club 
had a pretty fair idea of the habits 


of the honeybee and its home when 
spring arrived. Our yard work was 
seasonable. From unpacking in the 
spring to packing in the fall each 
operation was studied in season—in 
a general way the first year but 
more intensely the second. 
Emphasis on Queen Rearing 

The club has also emphasized cer- 
tain phases of beekeeping. Queen 
rearing was one of these special sub- 
jects. This is a subject that appeals 
to every one; there is nothing so 
fascinating in all beekeeping as a 
queen. Every one seems to know or 
thinks he knows something about 
queens. In all our exhibits (we have 
made 8 in two years) every visitor 
wants to see the queen. Who doesn’t 
like to look at a queen! 

Inasmuch as successful beekeep- 
ing depends upon good queens we 
thought it only proper that club 
members should know as much as 
possible about her majesty. Though 
queens can be purchasd in many 
places we believe the best queens 
are those properly reared by the bee- 
keeper himself, provided he knows 
how to do it and has desirable stock 
to breed from. If not, it is much bet- 
ter to buy from some one who knows 
how and is equipped to do the work. 
Even then you have to keep her a 
whole season before you are able to 
tell whether she is what you want, 
and by that time in our locality she 
should be replaced. Even in our own 
yards every colony is not a comb- 
honey producer and if we have to 
wait a season to find that out then 
a crop from that colony has been 
ost. 

We were further influenced in this 
undertaking because our territory is 
very severe on queens. Whereas 
most locations have but one heavy 
laying season, spring and early sum- 
mer, we have an additional one in 
the fall that is just as intensive and 
results in just as many swarms. As 
there is practically no breathing 
spell between the two periods, a 
queen has got to be good to gfand 
the pace here. For these reasons we 
have practiced rearing most of our 
own queens for several years and 
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(1) A club operated yard. Some of these colonies . 
made 400 pounds surplus. We bottom super as need 0 
ed until the last round which is put on top. All the c 
suvers in the picture are full except one. (2) Curtis . 
Woolwine removing comb honey. We use escape ' 

boards to remove comb honey. (3) Ernest Baker 
produced a nice crop this year. He is a good thinker u 
and a close observer. (4) Forrest Jordan installing fi 
Texas bees in an Indiana home. Ys 
a 
in this time have developed some baby mating hives. The club put the s 
excellent breeders—300-pound comb yard in order and Roy Bush was put Ss 
honey queens in a good year, pro- in charge of the queen rearing, se- a 
ducing bees that were gentle, prolif- lected because he lived near by, and oO 
ic, clean and good finishers. The because he is all business, thrifty, fi 
same stock produced 400 pounds of not afraid of work, and dependable. fi 
extracted honey this year and one All the club members were urged Is 
medium colony that swarmed Sep-_ to take part as often as possible. ft 
tember 4, and was returned, made a Our location is excellent for queen s\ 
net gain of over 70 pounds in the’ rearing because of the unusually > 
next seven days regardless of the long swarming period, the only y 
fact it rained on two of the days. time, some argue, that good queens T 
With this stock as a foundation I can be produced. However, with our al 
turned my queen rearing over to the system we did not find this to be b 
club. A good neighbor, who is also true, though it did make work easier re 
inter@sted in the young folk, donated as well as cheaper. But our location 2: 
a location. I furnished the bees, feed, presents one serious problem though Ww 
as 


and what equipment I had. A bee 
supply company donated 40 of their 


it in no way affects the quality of 
our queens. In our heavy honey 
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flows, when we get them, we often 
lose a graft, because the bees fill the 
cell frame full of honey, burying the 
cells beyond any possibility of the 
queens being able to get out. A lo- 
cation with a continuous light honey 
flow would be more profitable. 


Mating Hives Used 


The club uses two types of mating 
hives, the baby nuc and a small 
hive that takes from three to five 
standard frames. The latter has 
many advantages over the small- 
er one though it is more expensive 
to operate and produces no better 
queens so far as we can see. Never- 
theless we like the baby nuc bet- 
ter because it is not only easier but 
cheaper to operate. This little nuc, 
or, rather, hive, 10x8x55% _ inches, 
outside dimensions, is a miniature 
counterpart of a regular standard 
hive. It has three little frames and 
a feeder made from a solid block of 
wood that hangs in the hive just 
like a frame, a very fine feature. 
There are two screened air holes 
with plugs, a metal telescope cover 
with inner cover and a dial in the 
back that enables you to tell what is 
inside without opening the hive. Old, 
discarded combs were cut and fitted 
in the frames. During the honey 
flow we had a supply of extras 
drawn from foundation ever regu- 
lar colonies. Each nuc is mounted on 
a ten-inch sewer pipe 30 inches long 
which is set on end in the ground 
some three or four inches. This puts 
our nucs up in the dry where we 
can work them without bending ov- 
er. 

During the swarming season we 
use colonies that have the swarming 
fever, for cell-builders. When these 
are not available we make artificial 
swarms, using a regular ventilated 
swarm-box into which we first place 
a frame of fresh pollen and a frame 
of nectar or unsealed honey. Then 
from a strong colony that has been 
fed for 24 hours, in case no nectar 
is coming in, the bees from four 
frames of brood are shaken into the 
swarm-box, care being taken not to 
get the queen, but to get as many 
young and nurse bees as possible. 
The box is then placed in a cool spot 
and in a short time these bees will 
be crying for a queen. Some breeders 
recommend leaving the swarm-box 
24 hours before giving it cells but 
we found an hour or even less just 
as good. 

We next prepare our cell bars. We 
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like to do this as they are needed; 
the cups are fresher and cleaner and 
we think more acceptable to the 
bees, which is contrary to the prac- 
tice some breeders have of preparing 
bars days in advance. Our cell 
frames hold three cell bars and each 
bar holds 12 to 14 cups. We do not 
like to crowd them. The wooden 
cups are fastened on with a little 
melted wax which makes them easi- 
ly removable when the time comes. 
Into each wooden cup we put a wax 
cup, using the rubber end of a pen- 
cil to firmly set it. We next take a 


Roy Bush, who has charge of the 4-H Club 
queen yard. 


frame of young brood from our 
breeding colony and carefully brush 
the bees from it, using a tuft of grass 
or a weed top to do so but never 
shaking them off. The frame is taken 
into the honey-house nearby and we 
are careful that it does not get 
chilled or that the sun does not shine 
on it. 

At first we primed our cells with 
royal jelly diluted with distilled 
water, but we find this is not neces- 
sary and that we can get 50% more 
acceptance with dry graftings than 
with primed ones with no apparent 
difference in the quality of the 
queens. So with an automatic graft- 
ing tool (a satisfactory tool can be 
whittled from a small stick) very 
young larvae are lifted out and 
placed in the dry cell cups, care be- 
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Part of L. R. Stewart’s queen-mating yard where the 4-H Club works. Each small mating hive 
is up off the ground for easy manipulation. 


ing taken not to injure them and to 
get them as young as possible, not 
more than 24 hours old. If they are 
injured in any way or are too old 
they will not be accepted. We tried 
giving various numbers of grafted 
cells to the swarm-box but found 
that we got just as good acceptance 
when we gave 80.as we did when 
we gave but 14. Our box was built to 
hold two frames of cells (80 cups) 
which we eventually gave after 
much experimenting. But when we 
used a regular colony for cell-build- 
ing we gave but one frame of some 
40 cells. 
Cell Builders 


As soon as all cells are grafted the 
bars are placed in the frames which 
in turn are placed in the swarm-box 
between the frame of pollen and the 
frame of nectar, the bees first being 
jarred to the bottom of the box to 
keep them from escaping while the 
cells were being given. We next re- 
turn the frame of brood to the breed- 
ing colony. In 24 hours our cells are 
ready to be removed and are given 
to a cell-building colony, the bees in 
the swarm-box being returned to 
their original colony. For cell-build- 
ing we use a strong two-story colo- 
ny that carries a feeder when no 
nectar is coming in. The queen is 
put in the lower body (you will no- 
tice we use a queen-right colony for 
cell-building which does not retard 
in any way that colony’s honey pro- 
duction) and a queen excluder 


placed over the bottom story. If 
needed, our supers are next given 
and on them the second brood cham- 
ber. But if there is no nectar com- 
ing in the second hive-body is placed 
on the first with only the queen ex- 
cluder between. A frame is removed 
from the top story and a frame of 
cells inserted, taking care to see 
that it is placed between two frames 
of unsealed brood, a condition that 
is not always present and has to be 
adjusted. This insures us plenty of 
fat nurse bees around our cells. We 
do not use finishing colonies, as 
some do, but let the one colony do 
all the job. It was at this stage we 
experienced our only trouble, when, 
in a heavy honey flow the bees 
would fill the cell frame full of hon- 
ey, burying the cells alive, so to 
speak, with no possible chance of 
the queens gnawing out. This situ- 
ation could have been avoided, may- 
be, by adding more superage but 
too much superage between the two 
brood chambers is also bad and we 
thought it was better to err on the 
right side than on the wrong. We 
had to be governed by colony 
strength and the honey flow, and 
sometimes we failed. We often use 
the same colony for more than one 
batch of cells but when we do we 
are careful to make a new arrange- 
ment of unsealed brood above. 
About two days before our cells 
are due to hatch we stock our mat- 
ing nucs. The feeders are first filled, 
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a pint of bees placed in each nuc, the 
entrance closed and the ventilators 
opened. As many nucs are prepared 
as we have cells. On the next day or 
some 24 hours before due to hatch 
our cells are removed from cell- 
builders and distributed to the mat- 
ing boxes where they are left to 
hatch and mate. On the third day the 
entrance to the nuc is opened and 
ventilators closed if the weather is 
cool. Any queen that is not up to our 
standard is destroyed and another 
cell given as soon as possible. 


Machine-like Precision Necessary 


Queen rearing, if successful, must 
be carried on with machine-like pre- 
cision in good weather or bad. Some- 
times the delay of a few minutes is 
fatal; for a queen from a larva which 
might have been older than the rest 
will emerge and destroy all the oth- 
er cells. For this reason we do not 
like to wait until the last minute be- 
fore removing them. Queens reared 
in cool or cold weather will be dark- 
er than those reared during warm 
weather, and color, contrary to the 
belief of many, is no criterion of 
temperament. In our little hives 
queens must be removed in due time 
or they become crowded and swarm. 
When no nectar is coming in they 
must be fed or they will abscond. In 
a heavy honey flow they soon con- 
gest and swarm. We regulate these 
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conditions by switching frames. You 
would think any unit, big or little, 
could care for as much nectar as it 
could gather. But this fall some of 
these little nucs gathered nectar fast- 
er than they could cure it. 

In all beekeeping there is nothing 
so fascinating as queen rearing. It 
is light, clean work, but work that 
must be done on time. Roy Bush can 
make a grafting in less time than it 
takes us to tell about it. It probably 
should be mentioned that in queen 
rearing it is also important to have 
a supply of desirable drones near, 
drones from queens with the same 
qualities we want in our breeders. 
Our breeding colonies are in our 
mating yard and as a result we 
sometimes get matings that are iden- 
tical as far as we can see. 

Our club is doubling its queen- 
rearing equipment this coming sea- 
son. Roy Bush has accepted an in- 
vitation from a prominent southern 
breeder to study with him this 
spring before our season begins. 
Next year we will send another boy 
South. The club has also planned 
more beekeeping and more bees for 
1939. And for our part if we have 
been able to do something that will 
help these boys and girls find them- 
selves in this cruel world of compe- 
tition then our efforts have not been 
in vain. 

Newport, Indiana. 
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Dried Fruit Specialties 


Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


Combining Dried 
Fruits with Honey 
Steps Them Up a 
Notch in Flavor 


and in Food Value 





Dried fruits and nature’s finest sweet come to the aid of the 
homemaker in search of healthful budget stretchers. 


When winter slips away, leaving 
fruit shelves with more bare than 
filled spaces, dried fruits come to 
the aid of the homemaker. Dried 
fruits are one of our best foods, cost- 
ing less than fresh fruits, but hav- 
ing most of their food value. They 
are laxative, full of natural sugar, 
excellent for energy, as well as body 
building, alkaline and a good source 
of minerals. Apricots top the list for 
iron, peaches, second, dates, third, 
prunes, fourth and raisins, fifth. Figs 
contain three times the amount of 
calcium found in other dried fruits 
and are especially good for growing 
children. 

Combined with honey, the natural 
sweet, which is easily and quickly 
assimilated—tops for quick energy, 
and a natural, gentle laxative—dried 
fruits are budget stretchers worthy 
of the attention of any homemaker. 
Wise is the cook who takes advan- 
tage of this healthful combination 
to introduce variety into the menu. 

About 78 to 87 per cent of fresh 
fruit is water; dried fruit contains 
about 20 to 25 per cent. The water 
that has been evaporated must be 
replaced by soaking. Valuable nutri- 
ents are saved by cooking the fruit 
in the water in which it is soaked. 
Simmer gently until tender, cool 
slightly and add honey to taste. 
Avoid too much sweetening, using 
a light touch to emphasize the natur- 
al flavor—honey skillfully used 
tends to do just that. 


Your famity objects to being 
served dried fruits? Just wait until 
they sample honey-treated fruits 
Many a dull dish is basically good, 
it merely lacks a bit of “culinary 
make-up” and honey is just the 
“kitchen cosmetic’? which will trans- 
form the plainest beginning into the 
happiest ending. 

Do try these recipes and may they 
prove an inspiration to you in seek- 
ing other healthful combinations. 


Honey Prune Pudding 


One cup cooked prunes, cut in 
small pieces, 2 cups water or 1 cup 
water and 1 cup of prune juice, 1 
tablespoon gelatin, 3 tablespoons 
honey, few grains of salt and the 
juice of one orange. Nut meats may 
be added if desired. 

Soak prunes over night, cook un- 
til tender. Cut into small pieces. Dis- 
solve the gelatin in the cold water, 
add to the prunes and cook slowly 
for 5 minutes. Remove from heat 
and allow to cool partially, then add 
honey, salt, and orange juice. Pour 
into molds which have been rinsed 
in cold water. When cold and thor- 
oughly set serve with thin or 
whipped cream, very slightly sweet- 
ened with honey. The flavor_ im- 
proves the second or third day, mak- 
ing this an excellent dessert to pre- 
pare ahead of time, tuck away and 
forget until serving time rolls 
around. 
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Prune-Nut Surprise 


One-third cup butter, ™ cup 
brown sugar, 43 cup honey, % cup 
cooked prunes, % cup broken nut 
meats, 4% cup water, 42 teaspoon va- 
nilla and 4 teaspoon salt. 

Melt the butter in a large skillet, 
add sugar and cook until it has melt- 
ed. Add rest of ingredients. Mix thor- 
oughly and cover with batter. 


Batter 


Four tablespoons of butter, 4% cup 
sugar, % cup honey, 1 egg, 142 cups 
pastry flour, 2 teaspoons baking 
powder, % teaspoon salt, ‘3s cup 
milk, % teaspoon almond extract, 
and % teaspoon lemon extract. 

Cream butter, sugar 
together, add well-beaten egg. Sift 
flour, measure, and sift again with 
the dry ingredients. Add to first 
mixture, alternately with the milk. 
Blend in flavorings. Pour over mix- 
ture in skillet. Bake in moderate 
oven, for 30 minutes (right in the 
skillet). Remove from oven, allow 
to stand about 5 minutes and care- 
fully unmold, prune side up. Serve 
hot or cold with lemon sauce. 

Apricot Pie 

One-half pound dried apricots, 3 
cups water, '% cup sugar, 1 table- 
spoon gelatin, 2 tablespoons cold wa- 
ter, 1 cup heavy cream, 4s teaspoon 
salt, cup honey and % teaspoon 
almond extract. 

Wash apricots and cover with the 
three cups of water. Simmer gently 
until tender, adding the sugar about 
5 minutes before removing from 
heat. Press through a sieve; this 
should measure 2 cups. Meanwhile 


soften the gelatin in the cold water. 
Heat puree to scalding, add softened 
gelatin and stir till dissolved. Cool 
partially and stir in the honey. When 
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mixture becomes slightly thick, fold 
in the cream, whipped, the salt, and 
extract. Pile lightly in. chilled honey 
graham cracker crust. Allow to chill 
until firm. When ready to serve, top 
each section with a dash of honey- 
sweetened whipped cream and a 
cube of tart jelly. 
Fig Conserve 

Two cups dried white figs, 1 cup 
pineapple juice, 3 cups water, 1% 
cups sugar, % cup honey, % tea- 
spoon salt, and % cup nutmeats, 
coarsely chopped. 

Wash figs and remove stems. Run 
figs through food chopper, using fine 
knife. Add pineapple juice and wa- 
ter and cook 10 minutes. Add sugar, 
honey and salt. Simmer, stirring fre- 
quently, until mixture is thick. Add 
nutmeats. Simmer 5 minutes. Pour 
into freshly sterilized glasses. Cover 
with paraffin. 

Tropical Delight 

One tablespoon gelatin, % cup 
cold water, 1 cup strong coffee (hot), 
's cup honey, 1 tablespoon cocoa, 4 
teaspoon salt, 1 cup dates, sliced 
very fine, 4% cup walnuts, chopped, 
'% cup cream, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 
and 1 tablespoon lemon juice. 

Soften the gelatin in the cold wa- 
ter. Add the honey, salt, cocoa, hot 
coffee and the lemon juice and stir 
until gelatin is thoroughly dissolved. 
Cool. When mixture begins to thick- 
en, add dates and nutmeats. Fold in 
cream which has been whipped, then 


the vanilla. Chill. When firm, un- 
mold, if desired, and serve with 
whipped cream slightly sweetened 


with honey. 
Apricot Ring Mold 
One-half cup dried apricots, 1 ta- 
blespoon gelatin, 134 cups _ liquid 
(apricot juice and water), 's cup 


If your family objects to prunes 
‘‘as is’’ try delicious honey 
prune pudding on them. 
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honey, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, %% 
cup chopped celery, and a few grains 
of salt. 

Soak apricots in water to cover. 
Simmer gently until tender in the 
water in which they were soaked. 
Strain or drain. Put apricots through 
a sieve. Measure the liquid drained 
from the apricots and add sufficient 
water to make the 1% cups of liquid. 
Add to puree and allow to cool par- 
tially. Stir in gelatin which has been 
softened in % cup cold water and 
the honey. When mixture begins to 





Dried fruits blend to make an appetizing 
ring mold salad. 


thicken add chopped celery. Pour in 
rinsed ring mold and place in refrig- 
erator to set. Serve with honey salad 
dressing. 

Date Marble Pudding 


Four tablespoons softened butter, 
% cup honey, % cup sugar, 1 egg, 2 
cups flour, 4 teaspoons baking pow- 
der, % teaspoon cinnamon, ™ tea- 
spoon salt, 3% cup milk, 1 cup dates, 
chopped, 2 tablespoons flour for 
dredging dates, and 1% squares 
melted chocolate. 

Cream together the butter, honey, 
and sugar. Sift the flour, measure, 
and resift with the salt, baking pow- 
der, and cinnamon. Add to the 
creamed mixture alternately wilth 
the milk. Divide batter into two 
parts. To one portion add the melted 
chocolate and to the other the 
dredged dates. Put mixtures in 
greased tube pudding mold, alter- 
nating the two kinds. Cover with 
waxed paper and steam 1 hour. 

Apricot Shortcake 

One cup dried apricots, firmly 
packed, 242 cups water, cup hon- 
ey, 1 teaspoon gelatin, 2 tablespoons 
cold water, 1 egg, 2 tablespoons hon- 
ey, 1 cup cream, and sponge cake. 
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Wash apricots, add the 2% cups 
water and simmer until apricots are 
very soft. Run through sieve, add 
honey. Meanwhile soften gelatin in 
the cold water and add to hot apri- 
cot mixture. Beat egg until light and 
fluffy, beating in the 2 tablespoons 
of honey gradually, add the vanilla. 
Whip the cream and fold in the egg 
mixture. Arrange a %4 inch layer of 
sponge cake in bottom of refrigerator 
tray. Spread with the apricot mix- 
ture and top with the whipped cream 
mixture. Freeze. When ready to 
serve, cut in squares and serve 
cream side up. 


Honey Peach Pudding 


Two cups cooked dried peaches, 2 
cup peach juice, 1%4 cups sugar, 3 
eggs, 4% cup butter, 3 teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 2% cups soft honey 
bread cubes, %4 teaspoon cloves, 2 
teaspoon nutmeg, 3 cups corn flakes, 
1 teaspoon vanilla, and % cup honey. 

Combine peaches, peach juice and 
34 cup of the sugar. Heat to boiling 
and drain, saving juice. Toast the 
bread cubes until light brown. Cream 
butter and remaining sugar togeth- 
er, add well beaten eggs. Stir in 
bread cubes, baking powder, spices, 
and flavoring. Mix well. Fold in the 
cornflakes. Place half of mixture 
in shallow, well-oiled pan, cover 
with the drained peaches and add re- 
maining batter. Combine peach juice 
and honey and pour over the pud- 
ding. Bake one and one-fourth hours 
in a moderate oven, 375 degrees. 
Serve with thin cream. 


Fruited Gingerbread 


One-half cup butter, % cup sugar, 
1 cup honey, 2 teaspoons cinnamon, 
1 teaspoon ginger, 1 teaspoon nut- 
meg, % teaspoon allspice, % tea- 
spoon cloves, 2 teaspoon salt, 3 cups 
flour, 2 teaspoons soda, 1 cup boiling 
water, 2 eggs, well beaten, 1 cup 
currants and 1 cup raisins. 


Wash the currants and raisins 
thoroughly. Cook in water to cover 
ten minutes. Drain and cool. Cream 
butter and sugar until light and 
fluffy, add honey gradually and 
cream well. Sift flour and measure. 
Resift with soda, salt and spices. Add 
dry ingredients to creamed mixture, 
then the boiling water. Add well 
beaten eggs and beat thoroughly. 
Add fruit. Pour batter into well- 
oiled pan. Bake 45 minutes in mod- 
erate oven, 375 degrees F. 

Aurora, Nebr. 
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Chemical and Physical Properties 
of Honey 


R. E. Lothrop 


Carbohydrate Research Division, 


Bureau of Chemistry 


and Soils, U. S. Department 


of Agriculture 


(Continued from 


Hygroscopicity 


One of the properties of honey 
that has been recognized to a certain 
extent, but regarding which there is 
little exact knowledge, is its power 
to absorb and retain moisture. This 
is known technically as “hygro- 
scopicity”. This behavior must be 
reckoned with in the storage of hon- 
ey. When stored at comparatively 
low temperatures under moist at- 
mospheric conditions, moisture is 
absorbed and dilution of the honey 
takes place, which in turn tends to 
promote fermentation. On the other 
hand, storage under conditions of 
low atmospheric humidity will re- 
sult in loss of moisture from the 
honey, so that it tends to become 
heavier in body. 

The relative ability of the differ- 
ent kinds of sugars to absorb and re- 
tain moisture has been investigated 
to a limited extent. It is known, for 
example, that levulose, which is the 
predominant sugar present in honey, 
is more hygroscopic than most other 
sugars. Browne has shown that un- 
der certain conditions honey is more 
hygroscopic than either invert sugar 
or levulose. A recent investigation 
carried out by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, showed that at 68° F. 
honey of approximately normal 
composition tends to absorb mois- 
ture from the atmosphere when 
the atmospheric relative humid- 
ity exceeds 60%, and loses wa- 
ter to the atmosphere at relative 
humidity levels below 60%. When 
used in baked goods, honey was 
found to possess moisture retaining 
properties superior to a number of 
commercial sugar products common- 
ly used in baking, and to be almost 
equal to levulose syrup (not a com- 
mercial product) from this stand- 
point. 

This superior ability of honey to 
absorb and retain moisture suggests 
its suitability for use in a number of 
other industries, such as in the treat- 
ment of plug and cigarette tobacco, 
for chewing gum manufacture, and 
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for similar purposes that require hy- 
groscopic materials in order to pre- 
vent drying out. 

Granulation 

The formation of sugar crystals in 
honey, commonly known as granu- 
lation, consists of the separation of 
the sugar dextrose in solid form. 
It is generally considered that when 
dextrose crystallizes from a water 
solution such as honey, approxi- 
mately 10 parts by weight of it are 
combined chemically with one part 
by weight of water, the combina- 
tion being known as “dextrose hy- 
drate’’. 

For several reasons control of 
granulation becomes important when 
it is considered in relation to pack- 
ing, distribution, and sale of honey. 
It is well recognized that honey is 
more susceptible to fermentation 
after crystallization takes place than 
when it remains liquid. Yeasts pre- 
sent in honey gradually adapt 
themselves to their environment of 
high sugar concentration and, al- 
though in well-ripened honey the 
concentration of sugars is still too 
great for appreciable yeast activity, 
in many cases the separation of any 
considerable quantity of dextrose in 
crystalline form increases the per- 
centage of water in the remaining 
liquid portion of the honey to a 
point more favorable to yeast activi- 
ty, fermentation often resulting. A 
water content of 21% has been found 
by some investigators to be the criti- 
cal point for yeast activity in honey. 
This point is not assumed to be a 
rigid fixed value, since a certain de- 
gree of variation occurs. However, it 
serves to mark the danger point of 
water content with respect to fer- 
mentation. 

Another way in which granula- 
tion assumes importance is with re- 
spect to the “character” of the dex- 
trose crystals present. Some honeys 
crystallize in a relatively fine state, 
whereas others are found to crystal- 
lize in a very coarse, granular form. 
It is possible, however, by proper 
control of conditions, to produce ap- 
proximately uniform, fine crystals 
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in honeys of a variety of floral types. 
Such crystallized honey may be pre- 
pared by seeding with very fine 
crystals under proper temperature 
conditions, and forms the basis of the 
Dyce process. 

How Does Crystallization Start? 

Honey consists essentially of a wa- 
ter solution of the two sugars, dex- 
trose and levulose, with smaller 
quantities of certain other sub- 
stances. The proportion of levulose 
present usually exceeds that of dex- 
trose, an average honey containing 
in round numbers 40% of levulose, 
34% of dextrose, and 18% of water, 
with about 8% of other constituents, 
of which from 2 to 3% may be su- 
crose (cane sugar). It might appear 
from the above figures that levulose 
instead of dextrose should crystallize 
from honey, but, due to the fact that 
levulose is much more soluble than 
dextrose and crystallizes much less 
readily, it does not separate from 
honey in crystalline form. 

If an excess quantity of dextrose 
crystals is shaken with 100 grams 
of pure water at a certain fixed tem- 
perature, let us say 77° F., the crys- 
tals will dissolve until 103.2 grams 
are in solution. At this point the so- 
lution is saturated, and no addition- 
al quantity of crystals will go into 
solution. If the temperature is now 
raised, say to 122° F., more dex- 
trose will dissolve until the solution 
again becomes saturated, but this 
time 240.3 grams of dextrose will 
be held in. solution in the 100 grams 
of water. From this it is seen that 
the quantity of dextrose that dis- 
solves in a fixed quantity of water to 
form a saturated solution increases 
as the temperature increases. 


It is possible by carefully separat- 
ing the excess quantity of dextrose 
crystals from the saturated solution 
at 122° F. to cool it back to 77° F. 
without separation of dextrose from 
solution. In this event we have a so- 
lution at 77° F. containing 240.3 
grams instead of 103.2 grams of dis- 
solved dextrose, i.e., the solution 
contains 2.3 times as much dextrose 
as it would contain at this tempera- 
ture if it were just saturated. Such 
a solution is referred to as a “‘super- 
saturated” solution. 

From the standpoint of the rela- 
tive solubilities of the sugars present 
and their concentrations, honey con- 
tains excessive quantities of dis- 
solved dextrose, that is, it is “‘super- 
saturated” with respect to dextrose. 
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This excess quantity of dextrose has 
a tendency to separate in crystal- 
line form. The tendency of honey to 
granulate is a natural and inherent 
property and varies in degree, de- 
pending ultimately on the composi- 
tion of the honey, particularly with 
respect to the proportions of dex- 
trose, levulose and water. 

Studies of solubility relationships 
of these two sugars has been carried 
out at the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and from the results of this 
study it is calculated that every type 
of honey is highly supersaturated 
with respect to dextrose at ordinary 
temperatures. Even tupelo honey is 
estimated to be very highly super- 
saturated. It should be pointed out, 
however, that the behavior of tupelo 
honey does not indicate it to be as 
highly supersaturated as the values 
calculated from this study show. 
Even when seeded with dextrose 
and stored in a comparatively cool 
place, there is no tendency for dex- 
trose crystallization to take place. 
Apparently the solubility relation- 
ships of these sugars at the concen- 
trations at which they occur in hon- 
ey are not fully understood. 

The presence of dextrose crystals 
in honey (either present naturally 
or added) definitely initiates or 
starts the crystallization process. 
The dextrose crystals may be so 
minute as to escape detection, even 
with a powerful microscope, yet they 
are capable of acting as starting 
points for crystal growth. It is 
claimed that crystals of any sub- 
stance having the same crystalline 
form as dextrose (known as isomor- 
phous crystals) may act as starting 
points for crystal growth in a super- 
saturated dextrose solution. How- 
ever, this question has not been defi- 
nitely settled, and the part played 
by small crystals (and non-crystal- 
line particles) of substances other 
than dextrose present in honey is not 
definitely known. The same is also 
true of the part played by very fine- 
ly divided particles of substances 
present in honey which are known as 
“colloids”. When honey, such as al- 
falfa, that ordinarily granulates solid 
after afew weeks’ standing, is treat- 
ed so as to completely remove these 
colloidal particles, granulation is de- 
layed for comparatively long peri- 
ods of time. On the other hand, the 
colloidal material removed from this 
honey was found to have no influ- 
ence when recovered and tested for 
its ability to start crystallization of 
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pure dextrose solutions. From this 
it is apparent that the part played 
by colloidal particles in initiating 
crystallization is not clearly under- 
stood; yet these colloidal substances 
do in some way play a part in this 
all-important problem of crystalliza- 
tion. 

Apparently the presence of finely 
divided air bubbles which are in- 
corporated in honey hastens the be- 
ginning of crystallization. The for- 
mation of the first crystal nucleus 
in honey (when crystals are not al- 
ready present) is in many cases ob- 
served to take place at the surface. 
This is evidently due to the presence 
of a very thin layer at the surface of 
the honey which is of greater con- 
centration than the bulk of the hon- 
ey. Concentration at the surface may 
be due to the evaporation of a small 
amount of water (also to other sur- 
face concentration phenomena), 
which produces a greater sugar con- 
centration in the surface film, thus 
creating conditions more favorable 
to the formation of crystal nuclei 
that act as centers for dextrose crys- 
tallizatton. The presence of large 
numbers of small air bubbles in hon- 
ey increases the surface area tre- 
mendously, since each individual 
bubble in reality represents a sur- 
face between the liquid honey and 
the small air space within the bub- 
ble. In this way the opportunity for 
crystal formation is increased con- 
siderably. 

As the result of an elaborate series 
of experiments, based principally 
on various sugar solutions, Kucha- 
renko, a Russian sugar chemist, con- 
cluded that it is possible to prepare 
solutions of sugars of virtually any 
degree of supersaturation that will 
not crystallize unless a crystal of the 
dissolved sugar is introduced into the 
solution. He took extreme pains in 
preparing these solutions, however, 
to remove every possibility of con- 
taminating the solutions with crystal 
nuclei, and refers to such solutions 
as “crystal-free’’. 

Kucharenko’s results indicate the 
possibility of treating honey so as 
to render it “crystal-free’’, in which 
event only the introduction of dex- 
trose crystals would produce granu- 
lation. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the conditions neces- 
sary for producing ‘‘crystal-free’”’ so- 
lutions are very exacting. For in- 
stance, exposure to the air for a 
short time would contaminate such 
a solution, since, according to Ku- 
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charenko, crystals or crystal frag- 
ments of virtually every known 


commonly occurring crystalline sub- 
stance are to be found floating about 
in the air. 

Another theory offered to explain 
the behavior of supersaturated solu- 
tions which is more generally ac- 
cepted is the one advanced by Ost- 
wald, and confirmed to a large ex- 
tent by Miers and his co-workers. 
From his work dealing with super- 
saturated solutions, Miers shows that 
the spontaneous crystallization of a 
supersaturated solution depends on 
its degree of supersaturation. In oth- 
er words, he recognizes two distinct 
regions of supersaturation, one con- 
sisting of relatively low supersatur- 
ation strengths, referred to as the 
“meta-stable” range, and the other 
of higher concentrations called the 
“labile” range. In the “meta-stable” 
range, crystals will grow if already 
present in the solution, but no new 
crystals will be formed spontaneous- 
ly. In the “labile’’ range, on the oth- 
er hand, the concentration of the 
dissolved substance is greater, and 
spontaneous formation of new crys- 
tals takes place whether or not crys- 
tals are already present. 

Since honey is a water solution 
which is supersaturated with dex- 
trose, the question arises whether 
the degree of supersaturation of the 
dextrose in honey is such as to make 
it a “‘meta-stable”’ solution or a ‘“‘la- 
bile’? solution. Little is known con- 
cerning the dextrose concentrations 
that are required to produce either 
of these ranges, so that the question 
whether crystals of dextrose in hon- 
ey may be produced spontaneously, 
or, on the other hand, whether honey 
granulation takes place in all cases 
about crystals already existing can- 
not be answered at present. Further 
knowledge along this line should 
throw considerable light on the crys- 
tallization process in honey. 

In applying the principles out- 
lined above, the question of how agi- 
tation or shaking influences the 
starting of crystallization should not 
be overlooked. In his studies Miers 
pointed out that a highly supersat- 
urated solution might remain for 
long periods without crystallizing 
due to its being at rest, but would 
crystallize when agitated. It is gen- 
erally recognized that granulation of 
honey (as well as supersaturated su- 
gar syrups) is hastened by shaking, 
or even by gentle agitation. A sam- 

(Continued on page 124) 
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From the Field of Experience 





STORM AND FREEZE PROOF 
ENTRANCE 


Joseph Ruel 

Fine for out-apiaries. No care or 
watching needed or necessary. Does 
not entice bees out on nice days that 
are too chilly for the bees to fly. You 
can spend the winter in Florida. 

I have tried to show in the draw- 
ing how easy and simple it is to use. 
Just any 6-inch wide board, or 








The entrance cover-board should project be- 
yond the bottom-board. 


wider, laid across the side rails of 
the bottom board. It should project 
3 inches or more beyond the end of 
the bottom board as shown in the 
drawing. The “entrance cover” can 
be somewhat longer or as long as 
the width of the hive. 

Of course, where the hive is 
packed in a winter case or other- 
wise prepared for wintering, the en- 
trance cover is placed over the en- 
trance and supported in any con- 
venient manner. Care should be tak- 
en to have the part on which the 
bees are to alight to enter the hive, 
considerably shorter than the en- 
trance cover, so that even if the 
hive is entirely covered’ with 
snow there will always be an air 
space the full length and width of 
the entrance cover. Of course, the 
entrance itself is contracted or left 
entirely open as you wish. 

When the snow melts or settles 
only, the air space will be increased 
and when the snow melts it will run 
off of the entrance cover because 
the hive itself is tipped forward as 
in the summertime. 

As you can readily see, no snow 
falls in the entrance to partly melt 


and freeze the entrance more or less 
shut. No extra trips need be made to 
out-apiaries to see about the en- 
trances. 

Should you be troubled with mice, 
make a saw kerf in the under side 
of the entrance cover and insert a 
44-inch mesh hardware cloth. 

Fifty Lakes, Minn. 

eee 
CUTTING THE BEE TREE 


D. W. Howell 


Russell, an old darkey comes 
home and meets his wife. ‘Wha yo 
bin? How come yo hade all bung up? 
Yo done had yo hade clip en now yo 
bin in uh fite. Yo got swell-up 
bumps all ober yo hade. Who yo bin 
fitin wid?” 

All this tirade of questions with 
no time to answer were fired at the 
old darkey. ; 

He answers, “I aint bin in no fite, 
I bin to git yo some honey, an dem 
bees git me.” 

‘Huh! I aint seed how no bees git 
yo, and wha my honey?” 

“T aint git no honey tu eat cause 
dem bees runed me way. Dey mos 
sting me to def, but Ise back. Ise still 
yo honey.” 

“Yo sho aint no honey o mine. Yo 
jes puo vinegar. 

“Russell, is yo crazy, an is yo 
gwine ell me what bung up dat hade 
uh youn?” 

“Ole ’oman, ifen yo keep yo mouf 
shet, den I tell yo. 

“Dr. Howell sez deys uh bee tree 
down Sweetwater branch, en Mr. 
Dave says lets go cut it en git some 
honey, by den we gits dar it sho’s 
hot, jes atter dinna. 

“Den we gits de tree cut, en soon’s 
it fall Mr. Dave runed up mong dem 
bees wid uh smoke, en ha come my 
coon dog tu see bout what in de tree. 

“Bout dat time Mr. Dave start 
flammin he hat bout an den he tuk 
to de bushes. 

“My coon dog gived fo big yelps 
en thu de bushes he done gone. 

“Huh! I sees all dat, en dar all dat 
good honey mong dem bees. Up I go 
en try to git some uh dat honey, den 
de bees git up ma briches, in ma 
yers, den I grab ma hat en fite em. 
Dey kiver me hade, git in me nose, 
den I sho ha ter go. 
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“Ole ’oman, is yo glad I gits back? 
kase dem bees sho did git me.” 

“Yo ole fool. Orter git sting to def, 
aint got no betta sense den git in 
dem bees.” 

This happened about 1904, and 
Russell, myself and the coon dog 
were completely eaten up by those 
bees. 

Russell was an ex-slave and has 
long since passed to his reward. 

Shellman, Ga. 

eee 


A HONEY VALENTINE 


Mrs. Benj. Nielsen 


There is no need to go on a shop- 
ping tour to find a choice valentine. 
Purchase, if you must, one of those 
gay red, heart-shaped boxes. Bring 
it home and line it with a dainty 
lace paper doily, then fill the box 
with an assortment of candies made 
from your choicest honey recipes. A 








Top a red heart with honey confections and 
wrap the whole in sparkling red cellophane for 
a valentine deluxe. 


length of wide red or gold ribbon, 
crossed on the box and gathered to 
a pretty bow will further enhance 
its attractiveness. You will have a 
valentine deluxe—nowhere, unless it 
be in exclusive confectioners’ shops, 
will you find a match for the excel- 
lent, elusive flavor of your candies. 

At our house, the children like to 
prepare valentines like those shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 
Hearts, of varying sizes, are cut from 
red cardboard or construction paper. 
Each heart is placed on a square of 
sparkling cellophane, an assortment 
of honey candies, placed on the 
heart, the ends of the cellophane 
brought up together and tied with 
a length of gay cord or bright rib- 
bon. A tag or card with name and 
appropriate sentiment completes the 
gift. There must be a large heart for 
the teacher and smaller ones for 
friends and schoolmates. 

The following recipe, one we like 
to include in our assortment is so 
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simple the children will need no 
help in making it, and you may like 
to include it in your assortment. To 
make Honey Fruit Balls assemble: 
one cup of mixed raisins, dried figs 


(optional) and pitted dates, % cup 
chopped nutmeats, 3 _ tablespoons 
honey, '; cup shredded coconut and 


some powdered sugar. 

Chop or run through food grinder, 
the raisins, figs and dates. Chop nut- 
meats finely. Combine fruits and 
nutmeats, add honey and blend thor- 
oughly. Form in small balls or mold 
into heart shapes. Roll or press in 
coconut shreds and dust with pow- 
dered sugar. Place on wax paper to 
set. 

Aurora, Nebr. 

eee 


HONEY IS NOT “JUST HONEY” 
L. H. Sweetser 

Robert J. Splan and his family, 
who have the simple but attractive 
sales booth, shown next page, at 
their home in North Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, declare that you can get and 
keep customers if you give them 
what they want. They have no trou- 
ble disposing of all the product of 
their own California apiaries, most- 
ly at retail, and sell much Utah hon- 
ey as well. 

They say that most honey users 
are not satisfied with ‘“‘just honey.” 
They have developed a taste for 
some certain type of honey, some 
particular flavor, and insist on get- 
ting what they want. There are 
enough customers who are not suited 
with unripened, jumbled, overheated 
or unclean honey, to make it profit- 
able for the producer to handle only 
a quality product. 

“When we came here from Utah,” 
asserted Mrs. Splan, “we started to 
build a trade by selling only the best 
quality honey. We had brought with 
us quite a shipment of Utah sweet 
clover honey, and found that many 
Easterners who had become used to 
clover honey came to us and bought 
our Utah product. So we continued 
to handle this honey, shipped from 
an accredited Utah apiarist. We al- 
so soon found that the particularly 
mild flavor of sage blossom honey 
had made this sweet popular here, 
and we located our yards where the 
bees could gather from the sage in 
season. Orange honey is likewise a 
splendid seller. 

“The little booth was built by Mr. 
Splan, using about $15 worth of ma- 
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terial. From the first, it proved a 
business-getter. It was placed so it 
could be seen by motorists from 
some distance away. We added a ne- 
on sign, on one side, and this sets the 
booth out at night. The current for 
the sign costs but about 35 cents a 
month. 


“Some member of the family is 
always around, and when customers 
walk up to the booth they are seen 
from the house and can usually be 
supplied with what they want, kept 
right in the booth.” 


The folks came from a state where 
fairs and festivals are much in 
vogue, and at once started exhibit- 
ing in the big Los Angeles County 
Fair, and at the Sacramento State 
Fair. Here they won ribbons for 
quality honey, which, they say, 
helped in attracting customers. This 
high quality they maintained. They 





This honey stand in North Hollywood, Calif., 

advertising Utah honey for sale does not mean 

that California honey can not also be bought 

there. The owners make a point of giving their 

customers just the honey they want, whether 

it be from California, Utah, or some other 
state. 


sell no trash to regular customers. 
Such stuff goes to bakers, and other 
manufacturers. They maintain that 
a few sales of inferior quality prod- 
uct would put them in the class of 
merchants who have slow sales for 
honey. 


Their success, they declare, is 
founded on quality, true-to-label 
product, attractive containers and 


labels, and handling the type of hon- 
ey which is in demand. They also 
consider their sales booth most val- 
uable for publicity. 

Sunland, California. 
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APIARY AIDS 


The Observer 


We may well look to the method 
of the beekeepers of Switzerland for 
combating AFB. For thirty years 
they have had a foulbrood insurance 
scheme. Compensation is paid to 
those suffering loss from fb. It is 
said the elimination of fb continues 
to make progress. 

It is logical that such a scheme 
would work in the U. S. Surely with 
uncertain weather conditions and 
unstable nectar sources there are 
gambles aplenty in the honey-pro- 
ducing game. Added to these obsta- 
cles picture almost entire apiaries 
wiped out in one season by AFB, as 
has the writer. With the insurance 
scheme the unfortunate owner 
would have been compensated in- 
stead of having to labor several 
years to regain his loss. Better yet, 
with the insurance method in prac- 
tice there would probably be no 
such thing as whole apiaries infect- 
ed with the devastating disease. 
The source of the fb would not be 
so neglected as to be so disgusting- 
ly filthy. 


x* * kk * 


Not so much lately, but a few 
years back there was some con‘,ro- 
versy on the question of what race 
of bees sealed their honey with the 
whitest cappings. Beautiful white 
cappings are, of course, the result of 
an air space between the cappings 
and honey. Cells filled too full bring 
the honey in contact with the cap- 
pings, causing them to appear dark 
and greasy. 


x kk *& 
Now, a beekeeper in Finland 
comes along with the suggestion, 


backed by experience, that white 
capped honey is not obtained by se- 
lection of a race of bees, but by 
manipulation. Sufficient storing 
room for proper ripening of nectar 
into honey, he asserts, resulted in 
largest percentage of white-capped 
combs in colonies of different races. 
Those contemplating producing 
comb honey would do well to con- 
sider this angle and not rely too 
heavily on any particular strain of 
bees. For ‘different’ characteristics 
of bees are sometimes nothing more 
than adaptations to colony manipula- 
tion and variations of environment. 
This question is worthy of further 
consideration. 
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American Honey Institute News Notes 

















Mrs. Harriet F. Grace, new manager of 


the Americar “oney Institute office, 
Mauison, Wisconsin. 








The American Honey Institute 
lost a friend and guiding hand in the 
death of G. C. Lewis at his home in 
Watertown, Wisconsin, December 12. 
As a pioneer in the Institute both as 
President and as layman he was in- 
defatigable in his efforts to promote 
the Institute. 


In the Chicago Sunday Tribune 
January 1, George Rector, interna- 
tionally known food authority, listed 
and recommended as unusual and 
extremely simple to make this Hon- 
ey Chocolate Cake. 

Honey Chocolate Cake 

cups cake flour, 1 teaspoon 
baking powder, *4 teaspoon soda, 1 
teaspoon vanilla, *4 cup honey, °4 
cup brown sugar, % cup shortening, 
'o cup cocoa, 2 eggs, 1% cups sour 
milk, % teaspoon salt. 

Thoroughly cream honey, sugar, 
and shortening. Add cocoa and stir 
well. Add eggs one at a time and 
stir vigorously. Add sour milk and 
sifted dry ingredients and stir light- 
ly. Add vanilla. Pour in well-greased 
layer tins and bake in moderate oven 


2% 


XUM 


(375 degrees) for forty minutes. 
Makes three nine-inch layers. Put 


layers together with apricot mar- 
malade or peach jam and cover cake 
with chocolate icing. 
Chocolate Icing 
134 cups sugar, *4 cup hot water, 
4 squares chocolate, 42 teaspoon va- 
nilla, 1 teaspoon of cream of tartar. 


Boil sugar, cream of tartar, and 
water together until it thickens 
and spins a thread when dropped 
from spoon. Melt chocolate over 
hot water. Gradually pour = syr- 
up on melted chocolate, beating 
until the icing is of right consist- 


ency to spread, then add vanilla and 
spread icing on cake at once. (With 
the permission of George Rector.) 


Early last Fall the American Hon- 
ey Institute contacted a bakery 
which had never used honey. Within 
six, weeks it placed on order for one 
ton. 

It is impossible for the Institute 
to contact all honeyless bakeries but 
it will be glad to send literature on 
uses of honey in baked goods if our 
readers will mail us a list of bakeries 
in their communities. LET HONEY 
HELP MAKE BETTER BREAD. 


If you want anything done, ask 
a busy person. Outside office hours 
within one week the Director of the 
American Honey Institute’ enter- 
tained two out-of-state beekeepers, 
presided at a meeting at which she 
introduced the State Home Demon- 
stration leader and the President of 
the Madison Home Economics Club, 
attended a tea given by students of 
the University at the Home Econom- 
ics cottage, was guest at a high tea 
at which she talked on the work of 
the American Honey Institute, and 
broadcasted the opening number ina 
series of speeches by the profession- 
al home economics group. 


An interesting book that has re- 
cently come to the Institute office is 
“Bees in the Garden and Honey in 
the Larder,’ by Mary Louise Cole- 
man. This is a delightful and inter- 
esting book. It is autobiographical in 
nature, as the author tells how she 
made a success of beekeeping. Fra- 
grance of garden flowers and flavor 
of honey permeate its pages. 
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Just 





The annual winter meeting 
of the Empire State Honey 
Producers’ Association will 
be held at Comstock Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, 
New York, during Farmers’ Week, Feb 
ruary 14, 15, and 16, 1939. The Woman’s 
Auxiliary of the Association meets in 
the same building. A cordial invitation 
is extended to both men and women. 

eee 


Beekeepers from over the country are 
invited to the Winter 
Round-up, at Largo Fair Grounds in 
Largo on the west coast of Florida, Tues 
day, February 21, 1939. This Round-up 
will be on the first Tuesday following 
the South Florida Fair at Tampa, and is 
being sponsored by the Florida State 
Beekeepers’ Associatiom and the Pinellas 
County Beekeepers’ Association. This 
meeting will be in the nature of an open 
forum, and the problems of beekeepers 
will be discussed. A special feature of 
the day will be a free dinner, and bee 
keepers from all over the country are 
urged to attend. } 


Beekeeper’s 


eee 

During the recent International Bee 
keepers’ Conference held in New Or 
leans, the Bee Inspectors of North Amer 
ica adopted a resolution requesting Dr. 
James 1. Hambleton to draft a suggested 
model State Apiary Law, giving special 
attention to regulations controlling the 
interstate movement of bees on combs 
and used beekeeping equipment. Since 
the North Central States State Apiarists 
was organized with the solution of such 
problems as their objective, we have vol 
unteered to assist Dr. Hambleton by re 
questing the state apiarists of the North 
Central States to mail a copy of the law 
and all the regulations dealing with bee 
keeping in their states to Dr. Hamble 
ton’s office at Research Center, Belts 
ville, Maryland. Your early attention to 
this matter will make it possible for Dr. 
Hambleton to complete his work early 
enough to be of assistance in the coming 
sessions of State Legislatures.—Vester 
Kk. Mock, State Apiarist of Michigan. 

eee 

“The BZ-Z-Z-Z” from the Delta Bee 
keepers’ Association, Vicksburg, Miss., a 
monthly four-page sheet has made its 
appearance recently. It contains some 
pertinent imformation and helpful hints 
on topics pertaining to beekeeping. Keep 
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News 





up the good work. 
eee 
“Bees in the Garden and 
Honey in the Larder,” is the 
title of a new book, just off 
the press, by Mary Louise Coleman. It is 
a record of year-round activities, the 
preparation of colonies in the spring, 
their care in summer, also harvesting 
the honey. This book is an interesting 
approach to the possibilities of back-lot 
beekeeping. The price is $1.75, put out 
by Doubleday Doran & Co., Inc., New 
York City. 
eee 
Mr. J. Dicks was elected secretary 
treasurer of the British Columbia Honey 
Producers’ Association, Fraser Valley 
Division, at the annual meeting held on 
November 25, 1938. 
eee 
“Blind, Solves Honey Candy Riddle 
for Baffled Science”’—tThis is the title of 
a very interesting article appearing re- 
cently in the Sunday Cleveland Plain 
Dealer on the work of a blind girl, Nellie 
J. Stratton, of Youngstown, Ohio, and 
her attempts to make honey candy by 
the use of lactose. Miss Stratton has 
been called “Ohio’s Helen Keller”. he 
has been blind from childhood, but fin 
ished grammar and high school and com 
pleted four years of study at Ohio Wes 
leyan University. According to this ar 
ticle, she has developed more than 300 
varieties of her candies. Our older read- 
ers will remember that we wrote up Miss 
Stratton and her work in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture some years ago. 
eee 
The Idaho Honey Producers’ Associa- 
tion has elected a new set of officers as 
follows: Samuel Neeley, Aberdeen, presi 
dent; R. E. Miller, Twin Falls, Vice-pres 
ident; Frank Beach, Jr., Burley, secre 
tary-treasurer. The 1939 state meeting 


will be held in Idaho Falls. 


ee 
The 69th annual meeting of the Mich 
igan Beekeepers’ Association will be 
held in Room 207, Horticultural Bldg., 
Michigan State College, Lansing, Feb 
ruary 1 and 2. An unusually attractive 
program will be presented. A cordial in 
vitation to all. 
eee 
American Honey Producers’ League: 
The following Legislative Committee 
has been appointed to act during 1939: 
Jas. I. Hambleton, Chairman, Beltsville, 
(Continued on page 120) 
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Editorials 





Dandelion The warm = spell 
Blooms Dur- during early Janu- 
ing January ary brought out 
Around Medina some dandelion 
bloom in sheltered 
spots. This is not 


likely to be a good omen for bees, 
because too much mild weather may 
start brood rearing which might 
prove detrimental to them. 

There is yet time for real winter 
weather and it is hoped that suffi- 
cient snow may accompany cold 
weather, to protect honey plants. 

eee 
Colder Weather It 
and Snow 


was feared by 
some that the mild 
spell of weather in 
the North during early January 
might start brood rearing. So far as 
we can learn no abnormal brood 
rearing occurred. Bees had a mar- 
velous flight. As we go to press, 
colder weather, with a warm bian- 
ket of snow is here. This is ideal for 
bees and vegetation. It is hoped the 
snow may remain to protect clovers. 
e®ees 

Burning the The Iowa Beekeep- 
Only Safe Cure ers’ Bulletin for 

January comes out 
strongly for burning AFB colonies. 
It cites a number of instances where 
shaking resulted in recurrence, eith- 
er in the colonies treated or in those 
nearby. Practically 100 percent of 
the bee inspectors of the United 
States are of one opinion, that the 
flame is the only way to treat AFB 
if one would make a complete clean- 
up, and surely they should know. It 
is very unsafe to attempt to save the 
bees because they can and do carry 
the disease germs. 

eee 


Reports of Of late there have 
Deaths from been a number of 
Bee Stings reports of death 

following a_ bee 


sting and it seems 
to be implied that beekeeping is an 
unsafe pursuit or industry. By the 
same token no one should ride in an 
automobile because some people get 
killed. 

In most cases where deaths have 
been reported from the sting of a 
single bee, it has been learned that 
there were other insects present be- 
sides bees. Sometimes when one re- 
ceives a single sting he will run a 
distance to get to the house, gets out 


of breath and if the heart is a little 
weak he may die as a result of heart 
failure rather than the direct result 
of a bee sting. 

It is reported that a man who was 
driving an automobile saw a bee 
just in front of his face. He struck 
at it a time or two with the result 
that he ran into a tree, smashed the 
machine, and killed himself. If he 
had paid no attention whatever to 
the bee it would soon have lighted 
upon the glass and he could have 
gone on unharmed. 


eee 
New Matter Gleanings in Bee 
on Honey Culture will have 
a wealth of new 


matter on honey for 1939. Our read- 
ers will notice that some of it has 
already appeared. There is much 
about our product that beekeepers 
do not know as yet and which will 
be explained in the forthcoming is- 
sues. More complete information on 


the virtues of honey over other 
sweets should be exploited. 
eee 
Trend Towards Years ago, during 
Double Brood the comb honey 
Chamber Hives era, there was a 
trend towards the 
small hives, also 


contracting single-story brood cham- 
bers down to five combs at the be- 
ginning of the main honey flow in 
order to force the bees to work into 
the supers. This practice resulted in 
small colonies, terrific winter losses, 
and small honey crops. 

At present the trend is towards 
two-story brood chambers in this 
and other countries. The September, 


1938, issue of the ‘“‘New Zealand 
Honeybee” contains the following: 

Most commercial honey producers in New 
Zealand winter their bees in two full-depth 
Langstroth ten-frame hive bodies, otherwise 
known as a double brood chamber. In late 
summer, when removing ‘surplus honey, it 
will be found that the lower chamber con 
tains chiefly brood hence, a second body 
which is chiefly honey is left on top 

Double .-brood chamber colonies 


under normal conditions are boiling 
over with bees throughout the year. 
Given adequate protection they win- 
ter well and under normal condi- 
tions with proper management they 
produce good crops of honey. 
Brood chambers should be large 
enough to contain ample comb space 
for the storage of adequate honey 
and pollen for colony requirements. 
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Many beekeepers 
make the mistake 
of ordering their 
package bees just before they need 
them. This is a great mistake. Usu- 
ally there is a great rush in filling 
orders and one should realize that 
the package man can give better ser- 
vice if he knows in advance what the 
demands upon his resources will be. 
Order early. 


Package Bees 
—Order Early 


Says the Ohio Ag- 
Inoculation of ricultural Experi- 
Sweet Clover ment Station, “As 
Seed the result of the 

long period of ab- 

normally warm 
weather this fall, a deficiency of 
available nitrogen may be expected 
this year in many soils.” It is there- 
fore important that those who are 
sowing sweet clover or alfalfa should 
see that the seed is properly inocu- 
lated. In order to do this work right, 
one should get in touch with his 
local experimental station. 

It isa good time now to sow sweet 
clover seed in the North when the 
ground is honey-combed with frost 
The seed lodges in the open spaces 
and when a thaw comes the soil 
closes over it. This is one of the doc- 
trins that the former editor, Mr. De 
muth, used to preach 


Importance of 


Honey Crop Be- A few months ago 
low Earlier it was thought by 
Estimates some that the 1938 

honey crop was 

considerably above 
normal. Recent reports are to the ef- 
fect that the crop is considerably 
less than was estimated in the early 
fall, in some instances 30 percent 
below. 

It seems doubtful if there will be 
any carry-over when the 1939 crop 
arrives. With the sales efforts now 
being made in various states where 
good crops have occurred it seems 
reasonable to assume that all sur- 
pluses will be readily absorbed. It 
wouldn't be surprising to learn of 
honey shortages in some regions, be- 
fore the new crop comes. 

Honey consumption is still at the 
low level of approximately one 
pound for each man, woman, and 
child in the U. S. A., while sugar 
consumption in this country is over 
100 pounds per capita. What a chal- 
lenge to our industry. 
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“We Missed 
You” 


The Senior Editor, 
on account of pres- 
sure of work, was 
unable to attend the New Orleans 
convention. Since then kind words 
of greeting like the heading have 
been coming to us in every mail. 
Even our competitors have joined 
the group who felt called upon to 
sent Christmas greetings ending up 
with “We missed you” or words of 
similar import. 

It is impossible to acknowledge 
all these beautiful letters and so we 
take this opportunity to say here we 
thank you one and all. 


eee 
Why Lighter The question has 
Colored Wax been raised as to 

why commercial 


beeswax is now lighter in color 
than it was formerly. This is ex- 
plained on the ground that bee in- 
spectors over the country, almost 
without exception, are ordering all 
combs infected with AFB burned 
rather than making an attempt to 
save the wax in these combs, expos- 
ing the apiary to the dangers of re- 
infection. At present wax is secured 
mainly from cappings after extract- 
ing, and it is therefore of the finest 
and best quality. 


eee 
Water Content, As every beekeep- 
an Important er knows, as well 


Factor in Honey as every buyer of 
honey, the mois- 
ture content of 

honey varies greatly. The question of 

how much water a honey may con- 
tain and still be marketable, varies 
according to locality and tempera- 
ture. The honey produced along the 
East coast or the Gulf in the south- 
ern states, will naturally contain 
more moisture than a honey pro- 
duced in the Rocky Mountains or 
arid regions of the West. A few hon- 
eys in the West Indies will contain 
as high as 25% of water. Because 
of the excessive moisture in the at- 
mosphere some seasons, the bees seem 
unable to reduce this excess mois 
ture. Such honey is likely to ferment 

and sour. Even a honey with 21% 

moisture content may cause fermen- 

tation, and, of course, such honey 
should not be sent to market. Uncle 

Sam recognizes an 18.6 percentage 

moisture content, or 11 pounds and 

12 ounces to the gallon, as normal at 

a temperature of 68° F. 

Such a honey, however, it should 
be observed, is likely to ferment in 
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the North, where conditions are such 
as to cause fermentation and sour- 
ing. In favor of such honey, the high 
water content, 18.6%, will delay or 
prevent granulation. See paper by 
Dr. O. W. Park, No. J 176, Iowa Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, Pro- 
ject No. 355. Experience shows that 
an 18.6 percent honey, when re- 
ceived in the North, should be mixed 
as soon as received with a honey of 
heavier grade, or lower moisture 
content. In mixing the two honeys, 
it is important that they be thor- 
oughly stirred at a temperature of 
140 degrees and cooled quickly 
thereafter, to preserve the flavor. 
Some northern buyers find that a 
17.6 percent moisture content, or 11 
pounds and 13 ounces to the gallon, 
at 68 degrees Fahrenheit, is the top 
limit of moisture that is safe. Most 
buyers prefer a 17 percent moisture 
content, or 11 pounds and 13!'2 
ounces to the gallon. 


It is on this point that there is 
likely to be a controversy between 
the producer and the buyer. If the 
producer is from the South, he will 
contend that Uncle Sam will accept 
an 18.6 percent honey, or 11 pounds 
and 12 ounces to the gallon, as 
standard, complying with the grad- 
ing rules of the Government, as set 
forth in Honey Grading Circular No. 
24. The buyer will accept this hon- 
ey, but at a lower price. 

On the other hand, in the Rocky 
Mountains, or arid West regions, a 
few honeys will run as high as 12 
pounds to the gallon. That means a 
moisture percentage of 142. Of 
course, the buyer never objects to a 
honey as low as this in moisture 
content. He will use it to mix or 
blend with a honey showing 18.6 
percent, or 11 pounds and 12 ounces 
to the gallon. A honey of 14.02 wa- 
ter content will granulate readily. 

In all discussions of water content, 
the matter of moisture in the air and 
likewise the matter of temperature 
have a strong bearing in determining 
percentage of moisture and whether 
or not a honey will ferment. 


Honey for Dia- As we have point- 
betes—Again ed out in our col- 

umns heretofore, 
the average medical man is opposed 
to giving honey to his diabetic pa- 
tients. The majority of physicians 
regard honey only as another sugar, 
no better than cane sugar which 
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they consider bad. But, fortunately, 
there are quite a number of doctors 
of standing who are _ prescribing 
honey in small quantities where di- 
abetes has not progressed too far. 
The recommendation is to start using 
a very little honey, and if this does 
not result in a showing of sugar in 
either the urine or the blood, to in- 
crease the amount but do it very 
gradually. 

Reports have been coming in to us 
for years showing that some people 
with diabetes can take honey when 
they can eat no other sugar. We have 


patrons in our own vicinity who 
buy honey regularly at our store 
and who tell us that the doctors 


have diagnosed their cases as dia- 
betes. As long as they eat honey, 
they experience no bad results, but 
the moment they change to any su- 
gar, trouble develops. 


Mr. J. B. Merwin of New York 
State, tells in the December Ameri- 
can Bee Journal of his fight with 
diabetes; how the doctors recom- 
mended that he cut out all sugars 
and live on the strictest of diet. 
Some of them told him that he 
might use saccharin, but he was get- 
ting nowhere and growing weaker. 
Finally, one of the leading physi- 
cians of the Albany City Hospital, in 
Albany, New York, advised him to 
try honey. He did so, with most ben- 
eficial results. He used several kinds 
of honey, but found that from the 
wild thyme the best for him. 

In that connection, there is a dif- 
ference in honeys. Honeys high in 
levulose and low in dextrose seem 
to be especially adapted to people 
suffering from diabetes. 

For years we have been selling tu- 
pelo honey to diabetic people. One 
man in particular, whose case was 
diagnosed as diabetes, has, for many 
years been using tupelo honey. He 
is now well past eighty and in per- 
fect physical condition. But he says 
when he changes from honey to su 
gar, his old trouble reappears, and 
sugar shows in the blood and urine. 

We do not recommend everyone 
suffering from this disease, to use 
honey, but if one does try it, he 
should start in a small way under 
the direction of a competent physi- 
cian who can determine whether any 
sugar developes in the urine or 
blood. When that occurs, the amount 
of honey should, of course, be re- 
duced or discontinued altogether. 
This has always been our advice. 








I wish to thank the beekeepers for 


the many kindnesses which they 
have shown me. I will not attempt 
to express my appreciation but I 


would assure them that my future 
problem will be to try to justify 
their faith. As an initiatory measure 
I have decided to adopt the unusual 
proceeding of presenting a program 
for presidential activity during 1939 
and this “‘platform’”’ will be the foun- 
dation on which I hope to build a 
structure of ‘‘usefulness”’ for the bee- 
keeping fraternity. 

First—It is my desire to make the 
League a real national organization 
by urging every state to affiliate and 
send their state association member- 
ship fee to our treasurer. There are 
several questions of national impor 
tance before us at this time. Uniform 
minimum inspection requirements 
within the states, regulation of mi- 
gratory beekeeping, the modification 
of a few burdensome regulations and 
the reduction of freight rates on hon- 
ey are just a few of the important 
questions, which would naturally 
fall under the list of responsibilities 
of your American Honey Producers’ 
League. Affiliated states should take 
active part in these issues. 

Second—We must recognize the 
necessity for, and give sympathetic 
support to, regional organizations 
which have purely local problems to 


Message from Geo. W. Bohne, New A. H. P. L. President 


solve. The Southern Beekeeping 
States Federation is such an organi- 
zation. Its problem is localized with- 
in the package shipping states and 
they should be assisted in arriv>ag 
at a satisfactory settlement. They are 
a part of our National Association 
and their success and_ prosperity 
should be part of our responsibility 

Third—-We need the American 
Honey Institute. We must devise 
some means of adequately support 
ing this activity. Through its direc- 
torate, we must assist in shaping its 
program of work—fight for recogni 
tion of your own particular needs, if 
necessary—but be sure you support 
it before asking any special service 

The appointment of the _ usual 
committees was omitted at the New 
Orleans meeting. Our idea was to 
give more thought than is usual to 
this important function. As quickly 
as these committees are named, and 
their duties outlined, announcement 
will be made in the bee journals 

In conclusion I would like to ex 
press my thanks to the bee journals, 
the Bureau of Entomology, the Fed 
eration officials and to the affiliated 
states for their valuable assistance in 
arranging the New Orleans meeting. 
I am truly grateful. Louisiana’s 
Commissioner of Agriculture joins 
me in this acknowledgment.—Geo. 
W. Bohne, President. 
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EXTENSION WORK IN NEW YORK 


Mary G. Phillips 
The work of George H. Rea, ex- 


tension specialist for New York 
State has grown since 1931 to 
include four distinct phases: 1. 


Teaching and demonstrating good 
beekeeping practices so that bee- 
keepers may produce larger and bet- 
ter crops of honey; 2. A correspond- 
ence course for adults who wish to 
learn beekeeping; 3. Work with fruit 
growers and bee-men to help them 
both in the use of bees for the pol- 
lination of fruit crops; 4. Teaching 
boys how to keep bees through 4-H 
Clubs. 

To do all of this, in addition to 
attending conventions, giving talks 
before various clubs, giving radio 
talks on bees and honey, visiting 
apiaries personally, and writing a 
monthly news letter of timely ad- 
vice which goes out to beekeepers all 
over the state, means that George 
has few idle moments, and it means 
that he must plan his work carefully 
He says of extension work, “It is not 
enough to travel at the call of county 
agents, associations and individual 
beekeepers. Nor is it enough to con- 
duct demonstrations and to speak at 
gatherings of bee-men. A good exten- 
sion specialist must have a _ long- 
time program in mind, and before 
beginning to make that program, he 
should make a beekeeping survey to 











become acquainted with the special 
problems of each region of the state 
in which he works.” 

One of the most successful ways 
to help commercial beekeepers to 
adopt methods of greater efficiency 
is to establish demonstration groups 
of colonies in an apiary centrally lo- 
cated. These colonies are manipulat- 
ed under the direction of the exten- 
sion specialist throughout the year, 
and since seeing is believing, the 
crops produced by demonstration 
colonies are more effective than any 
other kind of teaching. Some of the 
results obtained by George Rea with 
demonstration colonies are reported 
in his last annual report: 

“Four demonstration colonies in 
Nassau County produced 40 pounds 
of surplus honey each, while other 
colonies produced no honey and had 
to be fed for the winter. 

‘Nine demonstration 
Schoharie County produced 120 
pounds of honey each, while 17 
check colonies in the same apiary 
produced 80 pounds each 

“Two demonstration 
Schenectady County produced 250 
pounds of honey each, while 40 
check colonies produced less than 
100 pounds each. 


colonies in 


colonies in 


“Four demonstration colonies in 
Washington County produced 50 
pounds of honey each, while 10 


check colonies produced no surplus 
and swarmed extensively.” 
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From North, East, West and South 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, January 5. 
Weather: At this time 
in the season it is 
quite difficult to know 
just the kind of weath 
er to expect. It is 
raining some the first 
week of January but 
we are below normal 
and our regular peri 











od for rain’ grows 
shorter each day. 
Our territory is so great and honey 


producing plants so varied that we feel 


that what we write about weather is of 
little value to anyone. Anyway weather 
is a good thing to write about. This is 
practically all we can do about it. 


The snow in the mountains is fine pro 
tection to the nectar-producing shrubs 
Farther south in our terri 
tory manzanita, eucalyptus, and mustard 


and plants. 


ure blooming. Here the bees have com 
meneed brood rearing and some beekeep 
ers tell us their bees are storing more 
honey than they use. Here in the Bay 
region we have early brood rearing and 


the thoughtful heekeeper watches 
tullvy for the effeet of 


This is a 


eare 
a few days’ rain. 
good time to have plenty of 
handel. 

It would seem to us that the most of 


stores on 


oul heekeepers have well-made plans 
for producing the 1939 honey erop. 
Miscellaneous: At our ntion in 


November we had the finest cooperation 


Cony 


among all present. It was a meeting of 
etion in_l = some healthy resolutions 
were made. The members had had a 
poor crop in 1938. Many had none, The 


market was the poorest in years, Some 


believed that there was a surplus of hon 
ey in the hands of producers and sug 
ypested for finding it and getting 
id of it. It was believed that getting ric 
of this mar 


kets and perhaps give us better prices. 


plans 


surplus would relieve the 
Another matter that was of serious in 


terest to especially shippers, was 
rates. \ good 
From reports, 


at onee and already have 


many, 
the exorbitant freight 
committer Vas appointed, 
they got busy 
cneouraging results 

It is likely that they will find it easier 
there 


same sub 


than to finish. However, 
many interested in the 
other states that all working to 


should 


to start 
jects mn 
bring results 

{nother appointed at the 
same making record-breaking 
history. We are referring to the Ar- 


ue the I 
committee 


time 18 


rangement Committee for the American 
Honey Producers’ League and affiliated 
associations meeting jin California ‘in 
1939. Sacramento has been selected as 
the meeting place and the dates Novem 
ber 7, 8, 9 and 10. On the evening of 
November 9 the entire convention will 
take the boat for one of the finest river 
trips in the United States, landing at 
Treasure Island for a day at the Golden 
Gate Exposition. 

We are expecting the greatest attend 
ance in the history of the international 
association and it is safe to predict that 
beekeepers in attendance will heartily 
say “This has heen a red letter day in 
our lives.”’—-Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, 
Calif. 

eee 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, January 4. 


Weather: A 


million 





dollar rain as some 
people expressed it, 
was a Christmas pres 
ent almost beyond 


price to the people of 
Southern Cahifornia. 
It came at a_ time 
when we were very 
much in need of a good 


¥/ 3 


drenching; in fact, it was a real soaking 





coming at the most 
send rejoicing and 
the Southland. 


Considerable 


opportune time to 
encouragement ove! 
anxiety was being ex 
throughout Southern California 
us to the rainfall up to this 
date. Two hundred and, forty days with 
out rain is certainly a long dry spell. 
Drying winds only aggravated the situ 
ation and added to the apprehension of 
a dry year. 

With a rainfall of from five to seven 
inches over the honey-producing — see 
tions of the Southland and the weather 
forecasters predicting heavy rainfall in 
January and February, above normal 
precipitation, it certainly brings cheer 
to the hearts of everyone who depends 
upon the products of the soil to fill his 
larder. 

No frost of any 


state; 


pressed 


senson s 


consequence in our 
part of the grass and shrubs 
springing into life; birds by the thou 
sands, of a dozen different kinds taking 
courting colors and getting 
ready to go to their summer nesting 
places; also a bath in the ocean and 
skiing on the mountains the same day 

well, it is some life. 


on their 
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Market: Little can be added to what 
we reported last month as to the market 
for honey other than to say there seems 
to be a feeling that the price and de 
mand will be better with the New Year. 
\n estimate of twenty per cent of the 
crop left in the hands of producers we 
would say is about right. There has been 
i steady movement of the crop from the 
producer to the broker. At all times there 
seems to have been a buying price at 
whieh the broker was able to take the 
honey. This, if we are rightly informed, 
was not as a speculation but to move the 
honey on into the hands of the distribu 
tor leaving the broker with little honey 
in his warehouse. This condition is much 
is it should be. Generally speaking, the 
farmer is a poor speculator and the hee 
keeper is no exeeption. 


Miscellaneous: 
lready secured locations in or near the 


Many beekeepers have 
range groves, and will move their bees 
ust previous to or near the beginning 
if the blooming period. This to many 
beekeepers has become an annual chore. 
Kuealyptus which has been planted 
juite generally over Southern California 
while not 


principally for windbreaks, 


regular vielder of nectar, gave a plen 
tiful flow last season. 
One of our California boys, a gradu 


State Agricultural College, 


of an apiary in Nevada last 


te of the 
ii eharge 
His per-colony wis one 
ever recorded in that dis 


season. average 
f the highest 
trict. Does higher education make better 
ind more suecessful heekeepers? We 
vould suy ves. 

wintering heekeepers 


sees ure well: 


re busy repairing hives, nailing frames 
nd getting things ready for the coming 
season. 

with two bee 


country in 


had a nice visit 


from my 


Just 


Keepers hovhood 


southern Oregon. After talking with 
them and learning of the changes that 
ave taken place since we left those 


parts, we wonder if it would not be 
ust as much fun to run bees in a colder 
ountrv as it is here in sunny 
southern California. One advantage 
vould be the rest period during the long 
vinter months when the bees are “holed 
have to do its to eat, 
Andrews, 


down 


up,” and all you 
sleep, and go fishing.--L. L.. 
orona, Calif. 

eee 


ILLINOIS, January 6. 


Weather: It is doubtful if anyone 
ould complain about Illinois weather 
is winter. To date we have had won 
lerful weather. So far the coldest tem 


perature has been 6 above zero. Clover 
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plants continue to look good. Let us hope 
we do not have any great amount of 
freezing and thawing for the remainder 
of the winter. September and October 
were very dry months causing many for 
est fires in the southern part of the 
state. Since the middle of November we 
have had adequate rainfall, 


Honey Crop: The crop conditions 
throughout the state varied from aver 
age to a bumper crop in many places. A 
few spotted areas reported small crops. 
Many beekeepers thought at first the 
whole country flooded with honey, 
that the whole state exactly like 
their own locality. Some honey did get 
to market at a price far too cheap and 
was sold far below the cost of producing 
it. The condition has changed considera 
bly, and much honey is now moving at 
ua better price. The big fall crop some of 
us looked forward to never materialized. 
The only fall crop the writer 
was from being a few miles 
away from the late fall asters. The asters 
und other late flowers vielded heavily, 
the blossoms staying out until they dried 
up since there were no frosts until very 
late. The outlook for crop 
looks fair but it is entirely too early to 


was 
was 


received 
heartsease 


next veal ’s 
make 


a propheey vet. 


Miscellaneous: Colonies went into win 


ter with good clusters of bees, and at 
this date seem to be in perfect condi 


tion. The writer is an advocate of winter 


packing. This vear may not prove the 
value of packing, but a 
the winter of 1985-°36 
packed apiaries reported up to 85% loss 


glanee back at 
when some un 


well-packed ones showed 


and even the 
au 20% loss will prove it. 

Since the whole has 
experienced 


country on the 
a good crop, the beekeeping 
ranks are swelled by thousands of be 
ginners. Let us all lend a helping hand 
to give as many of these new brothers 
as possible the proper start. It may save 
a great deal of trouble later on, especial 
ly in regards to price-cutting and AFB 
control. 


After the Convention at New Orleans 
it was my good fortune to visit the west 
coast of Florida before coming home. One 
essential thing those southern beekeepers 
honey well displayed at 
every roadside stand right along with 
the citrus fruits and other produce. The 
visits with the queen and package men 
very edueational. 
meeting of with 
package shippers should en 
understanding.-Carl_ E, 
Tlls,. 


do is to have 


were interesting and 
The 
queen and 
better 
Paris, 


honey producers 


eourage 


Killion, 
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TEXAS, January 1. 


Weather: 
first three 
December the weather 


—_" was a continuation of 

j ’ the drouth of the past 

Pd six months. Bees were 

. inactive due to the 
fact that 


the 
weeks of 


During 





they had 





reared late fall brood 
and there was neither 
water nor food available. The result is 


gratifying in that they have consumed a 


minimum of stores. Christmas week 


saw 
an average rainfall of approximately 
two inches over the entire state of Tex 
as. In the southern part of the state 
this assures an early bloom of plants 
which will give the impetus to early 
brood rearing and at the same time will 


furnish early pollen and nectar. It is im 
possible to say what will happen farther 


north in the state due to the fact that 
there is still an average deficiency of 
over five inches of rainfall throughout 
the state. 

If one can be guided by the remem 


brance of long-time beekeepers there is 


a good prospect for both guajillo and 
mesquite honey flows in 1939 as the 
common tradition is that flows from 


these plants occur after dry falls. So far 
learned the bees are in 
lent condition. The few reports of 
starvation are offset by 
ports of excellent 
prospe et 


as can he excel 


numerous re 
The 


seems to 


winter strength. 
for package-bee men 
he good as inquiries as to the sourees of 
live bees and early queens have already 
commenced. The however, 
ently will be the same as last year. The 
1938 has largely left the 
however, if an 
considerable of 


price, appar 
honey crop of 
hands of the 

early honey flow 


producers; 


occurs 











the honey now held against feeding will 
he released to the market.—H. B. Parks, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
eee 
ARIZONA, January 2. 
Weather: We have had 
dry warm weather for 
three months, one of 
the driest periods in 
44 vears according to 
weather reports. How 
ever, between Decem 
ber 15 and 24, hetween 
1% and 3 inehes of 
rain fell over the 
state, varying in different localities 
There was also snow in the higher 


mountain ranges. More moisture is badly 
needed to put plants in normal 
condition for considerable 


honey 
spring. A 
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amount of rainfall is also needed to fill 
up storage dams for irrigation this 
spring and coming summer, for they are 
extremely low right now. 

The thermometer reads 72 here inside 
today with no fire. And no doubt it is 
near 80° down the valley. We have had 
no cold weather to speak of. 

Honey Crop: Honey production for the 
past year from most reports was a little 
below 1937. There is a great variance in 
yields per colony in different localities, 
Honey has been moving very slowly. 
Prices offered are not equal to cost of 
production. Making a rough guess 60% 
to 75% of the past year’s honey has al 
ready been marketed. What remains in 
the hands of producers should be called 
for before the new 

Miscellaneous: have been flying 
almost every day, and in some places ar 
using up their stores rapidly. Many colo 


erop comes on. 


Bees 


nies that were fed during the fall will 
have to be fed again through February 


and March, or April. A few will have to 
be fed as much honey as was taken from 
them during 1938. This is only tru 
where bees did not gather any fall hon 
ey to winter on. 

A few beekeepers have been meeting 
each month in or near Phoenix the past 
year. Maricopa County is considered th 
center of beekeeping in the state. At 
tendance at these meetings h*s_ not 
been large. Producers over the 
region are few and far between and wil 
not go the long distance required to at 
tend these meetings. 

The greatest handicap we face today 
is the extremely low prices being offered 
for our product. At prices offered we 
eannot hire the help we would like and 
also cannot buy the produets of labor in 
other lines of industry. 

Most reports are that other lines of in 


desert 


dustry are rapidly improving and em 
ployment increasing in heavy indus 
tries. It is to he hoped that there will 


he an increased demand for our product 
for the new Wedgworth, 
Oracle, Ariz. 


year.—-Leslie 


eee 
VIRGINIA, January 7. 


Weather: On the had 
a grand fall. December has been an ideal 
winter month for Virginia, having kept 
the the time. There has 
heen the heer 
seginning with Jan 
uary 1, the weather has muel 
warmer, and the have flying 
every day here in Halifax County. This 
may not be the case in the northern part 
of the state though. It is usually much 


whole we have 


most of 
and 


bees in 


some snow rain has 


just right it seems. 
been 


bees been 


re 
M 
no 


st: 


th 
th 
tle 
se 
we 
se 
th 
th 
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colder in the northwestern part of Vir- 
ginia because of the altitude. 

Crop Prospects: The prospects for a 
crop in 1939 are good, and the beekeep 
ers are very optimistic. Bees seem to be 
standing the winter fine. In some see- 
tions bees had to be fed very heavily 
last fall, while in others they gathered as 
much as 75 pounds of honey from gold- 
enrods and asters. Clover is looking goods, 
and since we have had a failure from 
sourwood for the last two years, it should 
produce a heavy crop this time. In many 
sections where tulip poplar has been one 
of the main honey flows the beekeepers 
cannot expect to get much from this 
source because of its having been cut 
for timber. 

Honey Market: There is not much to 
report on the sale of honey at this time. 
Most of the honey being sold in Virginia 
now is honey brought in from other 
states to supply the beekeepers’ trade. 
The honey crop in Virginia was about 
the shortest on record. The price is about 
the same as last year. Sections are a lit 
tle higher in some cities. Honey does not 
seem to be in as good demand as one 
would expect from the short crop. It 
seems that the beekeepers do not push 
the sale of honey when they have to sell 
the honey raised by other beekeepers. 

Miscellaneous: Fruit growers and bee 
beginning to cooperate as 
never before, each realizing the need of 
the other. The orchardists ate depend 
ing more each year on the commercial 
beekeeper for bees to pollinate his fruit. 
The beekeepers are making the most of 


keepers are 


the opportunity to get some early re 

turns from their bees in this way.—lHl. 

W. Weatherford, Vernon Hill, Va. 
eee 

WESTERN NEW YORK, January 7. 
Weather: Conditions 


Semen! through the fall and 
early winter have been 
almost ideal for bees. 
The weather during 
October and early No 
vember was moderate, 
with very little bee 
flight, making it ideal 
for feeding and pack 
ing for winter. During November there 
were a couple of fine warm days when 
bees could fly freely and then again on 
January 5 they had a short flight. Con 
ditions are very favorable for good win 
tering thus far. 

Crop Prospects for 1939 are normal. 
There are good stands of clover of all 
kinds and sufficient moisture with the 
condition of above normal. How 
ever, all this does not mean a thing. 











bees 
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Many times seasons with good early 
prospects turn out very disappointing and 
those with poor early prospects surpris- 
ingly good. Late winter conditions, heav 
ing of clover due to thawing and freez 
ing, late spring frosts, rainfall or the 
lack of it, during April, May, and June, 
and weather conditions during the ma 
jor clover flow together with condition 


of colonies will determine next year’s 
crop. Then also there is something in 
the law of averages. The past year 


favored us with a large crop and 1 do 
not recall ever having had two bumper 
crops in succession. 

Markets: Retail demand has remained 
very active during the entire 
Prices on 5-lb. pails direct from producer 
to consumer have been 65 to 70e for 
clover and 45 to 50e for buekwheat and 
fall honey. 

The funny part of it is that consumers 
willingly pay these prices direct to bee 
keepers while many 
retailing in some instances as much as 
50% lower. 

For the past several years chain stores 
have provided us with an outlet at fairly 
good prices for that part of our crop 
which we could not sell at retail or in 
small lots. 

We know many of these chain 
executives as high type energetic_ busi 

men who are willing to pay fair 
prices for goods and move them at a 
fair margin of profit. But they must be 
assured that competitors will not have a 
price advantage. I believe that chain 
stores could and would handle most of 
the surplus honey and at prices remun 
erative to the producer if 
would not resort to such senseless price 
cutting. Price-cutting hurts’ the price 
cutter more than anybody else and soon 
er or later he folds up and passes, but, 
like the phoenix, a bird that never dies, 
from his ashes spring up innumerable 
little phoenixes. 

Miscellaneous: Without commercial 
ambition but just to add spice and vari 
ety we have for the past several years 
been doing a little beekeeping in Craven 
County, North Carolina, On the whole, 
it has been rather pleasing, and has paid 
its way by furnishing nuclei and pack 
ages for our own use. They have been 
worked on a more or less let-alone plan 
with no attempt to produce honey. 


season, 


chain stores are 


store 


ness 


beekeepers 


During the past season there was con 
siderable loss among colonies left quite 
depleted of bees during May and heavy 
feeding has been necessary to put the 
balance in condition for winter, During 
1937 conditions were considerably dif 
ferent, for weak colonies built up and 
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stored a surplus during the fall months. 

This vear for the first time the annu 
al convention of the Empire State Hon 
ey Producers’ Association will be held 
at Cornell University during Farmers’ 
Week. Hope to see you all there. H. M. 
Myers, Ransomville, N. Y. 


eee 
NORTH DAKOTA, January 4. 
Weather: While the 


weather comes in for 
the usual amount of 
comment, the fuel bills 
ure scarcely mentioned 
this season. There has 
been a good deal of 
mild weather so far 
but very little snow. 
This lack of snow on 
top of rather dry soil, especially in the 
eastern part of the state, has plenty of 
time to be remedied before next season 
rolls around. Judging from most reports, 
it is believed that sweet clover is in 
good condition and the lack of moisture 
will not damage it. 

In general, it has been found that 
sweet clover does well if it has enough 
surface soil moisture for development of 
the young plants to the point when their 
roots penetrate deeply in the ground. Af 
ter getting this start sweet clover is 
much less affected by drouth than most 
other plants. 

Bees: While it is too 
much about tha condition of the bees, it 
is believed that colonies are wintering 
satisfactorily, both in cellars and out-of 
doors, 

Markets: Producers are much disap 
pointed about the poor honey market and 
low prices prevailing. A few have sug 
a cooperative mar 





early to say 


gested the need for 
keting agency but point out that if any 
thing is done along this line it will have 
to be on a sounder basis than any of the 
previous attempts which failed. 

Miscellaneous: We are just in receipt 
of the biennial report of the State De 
partment of Agriculture and Labor, and 
surprise find that North Dakota 
is listed as having only slightly over 
900 hives of bees. Our records indicate 
upwards of 35,000 hives. The discrepan 
cy is due to the fact that the assessors’ 
records are used in compiling the re 
port. The fault would appear to be with 
the beekeepers who do not report their 
bees for Such a situation 
can be corrected only by the beekeepers 
themselves, and until it is remedied it 
will doubtless be difficult to convince 
uny legislative body of the need for ad 
equate funds for the protection of the 
bee industry. 


to oul 


assessment. 
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While in the Amenia 
County) last summer investigating ar 
my-worm injury to crops, one of the 
leading farmers there, who has grown 
large fields of sweet clover for seed pro 
duction for many past, told m 
that of late vears the vield has 
been abnormally low. He was at a loss to 
explain the 
ubundance of bloom and the plants wer 
otherwise in good condition. I asked him 
when his vields began and 
when he told me, I recalled that it dat 
ed back to the time when the only com 
mereial beekeeper, near his place, had 
moved his beekeeping outfit to another 
territory. At this suggestion, the farmer 
concluded that the lack of bees for th 
years was the main cause of 


yields—J. A. Munro, 


vicinity (Cass 


years 
seed 
there was 


reuson because 


poor seed 


past few 
his poor seed 
Fargo, N. D. 


eee 

ONTARIO, January 7. 
Weather: From about 
the first week in Oc 
tober until December 


27, all of southern On 
tario had unusually 
mild weather. On De 
cember 27 it turned 
cold very suddenly and 
for several days we 
had high winds with 
much with temperatures running 
as low as zero, with much colder weath 
er farther north. The fields were cov 
ered with snow locally to a depth of a 
foot or more and it looked like an old 
time winter that we often hear about 
but have seldom had in the last few years. 





snow, 


A few days ago the weather turned 
warm again and today the fields ar 
nearly bare. 


Naturally if we had our way about it 
we would like to see snow continually on 
the ground until mid-March, as a pro 
tection to the clover, wheat, ete., but | 
suppose who have to keep the 
roads open in town and country, will be 
glad to see the snow leave. It was very 
dry during all this fine weather referred 
to and as a result there is a great short 
age of water throughout most of south 
ern Ontario, and many farmers are hard 
pressed to provide water for family and 
live stock. While we live right in an 
area where many wells are dry, we are 
fortunate in having a drilled well of 
seft water that has never yet failed, 
and it really is a great boon to be as 
sured of a good supply of water 100% 
pure. 

Prospects: Clover went into 
with a fine top and lots of roots and 
even if snow does leave us for a while, 


those 


winter 
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it will stand quite a bit of adverse con 
ditions. But, as intimated in a former 
issue of Gleanings, we will have much 
less alsike than in 1938 and practically 
no sweet clover in our locality. 

Last week in common with a number 
of other honey producers who are not 
shipping members of the Ontario Honey 
Producers’ Association, I attended, on 
invitation, the annual meeting of the 
Association. At this meeting many of us 
found out that the marketing situation 
is not any too good; in fact, much worse 
than many surmised. While many have 
sold all of their 1938 crop, others still 
have most of the season’s crop on hand 
and it seems that the demand is none too 
good at prevailing prices which are not 
high, to say the least. 

General Manager T. 
Cooperative strongly urged that more 
cooperatives be organized as he felt 
that their Association was handling all 
the honey it was advisable for them to 
take. He felt that a number of such as 
sociations would have a stabilizing in 
fluence on the markets and _ prevent 
much of the distress selling which is no 
doubt the factor in breaking 


H. Shields of the 


greatest 


down prices. While many agreed with 
him it is quite a problem to get suffi 
cient action to put these schemes into 
effect. Owing to an engagement in the 
ufternoon I was not able to stay until 
the meeting closed so do not know if 


any definite plans were outlined or put 
into effect. 

Market: Honey sales are slow at pres 
ent, but this is not an unusual condition 
for this time of the year. 
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Much of the buckwheat 
the hands of the producers, or, as in case 
of the patrons of the Cooperative, lying 
in the warehouse of this Association. 
Reasons given by Mr. Shields were that 
New York State was laying down buck 
wheat honey in Europe at that 
we did not feel like accepting here in 
Ontario. It was also brought out that 
last year, Ontario sold their buckwheat 
in Europe and that New York had to 
hold their 1937 crop over and now we are 
tuking the rap that our New York 
friends had to take a yeur ago. Great 
game this, the game of competitive sell 
ing! 

Beeswax: Beeswax, we are 
selling lower than it did a 
we are just starting to get ours ready 
for market possibly we will know more 
about this when getting off notes for 
February, if we are still able to run the 


honey is in 


p! ict ~ 


told, is 


year ago, As 


typewriter at that time. 

Miscellanecus: Much is being said 
about top entrances for winter these 
days, with emphasis being laid on the 


fact that 
if lower 
dead 

We have not tried top entrances very 
much but do that if 
tranees have nothing in front of them to 
collect snow, etc., that the danger from 
smothering will be reduced to a mini 
mum. In other words, have the front of 
the hive clear vertically directly under 
the entrance and then you can forget 
about Markham, 
Ont. 


smothering 
with 


they will prevent 
entrances get clogged 


bees or 1¢e, 


know lower en 


clogging.——J. LL. Byer, 








Prominent beekeepers of Chile at the 17th Exposition of Poultry and Apiculture held at Santiago, 
Chili, September 16 to 20, 1938. Left to right: Francisco Bulnes Correa, manufacturer of bee 
hives; Eduardo Besa Vicuna, Director of Cooperativa Apicola; Dario Bonilla Vicuna, Chief of 


Apicultural Division of Department of Apiculture; 


Santiago Ganci Ojeda; Guillermo Ariztia 


Izquierdo, manager of the Cooperativa Apicola. 
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Spinster 





What a_e surprising 
winter we have _ had, 
thus far, and how out- 
of-the-ordinary! Only a 
few days of sub-zero 
weather, the rest spring- 
like. Right now, after a 
couple of days of rain, with its re- 
sulting slush and brimming ditches, 
the fields and roadsides show bare 
in spots, and the roads are a glare of 
ice. It has turned colder again, an- 
other bit of real winter, and the 
skating is wonderful. 

Just what will this mean to bees? 
The mild weather means no shortage 
of stores, but should it turn cold with 
no protecting snow, those stores will 
be rapidly depleted. 

And what will it mean to next 
year’s meadows, especially to those 
newly seeded? Farmers, as_ usual, 
are shaking their heads and looking 
glum. For a number of years they 
have been expecting the worst, and 
they have been getting it. But, “we 
grow like what we think,” so, better 
be a little more on the cheerful, opti- 
mistic side, or we may become 
chronic grouches,—of all humans to 
be most shunned. I do know one man 
so addicted. He begins to shake his 
head when his wife begins to say 
anything. It is a habit, and I do wish 
he would be a “‘yes’”” man once in a 
while for a real surprise. 

One thing is certain: no matter 
how the meadows may suffer, the 
bees will not lack nectar. Our good 
little friend, alsike clover, crops up 
all through our gardens, wherever 
barnyard “gold dust’ has been scat- 
tered. It is a veritable weed, or 
should I say a plant gone wrong. We 
must hoe it out or, like the camel, it 
would soon take up the whole gar- 
den for its own. 


Then all along the roadsides, and 
over the hills, sweet clover grows 
luxuriantly. Both these clovers, 
whether the year be wet or dry, 
flourish, and prove the drawing- 
card for countless bees, all day long. 

And even should meadows be poor 
next year, why worry? At every 
farm, far and near, barns are burst- 
ing with hay, or stacks stand by the 
half-dozen. In the language of big 
financiers, the supply is greater 


than the demand, something rarely 
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Jane Says: 





true of the honey sup- 
ply in this district, and 
a year of _ shortage 
should create a keen de- 
mand and good prices. 
But alack! Our farmers 
are not able to “corner” 
their own, let alone their neighbors’ 
supply. 

Our bees would just naturally 
walk off with their weaker neigh- 
bors’ supply, and no doubt, some 
moneyed men whom said _ poor 
farmers owe may do about the same 
thing, but ‘“‘keep within the law” in 
so doing. They may threaten seizure, 
force them to sell for a mere pit- 
tance, human stinging. Yes, bees 
at their worst are no worse than 
some humans. 


In Canada, bees are at last 
looked upon as an asset by at least 
one department of our Govern- 
ment — by the Old Age Pension 
Board. In reading over an applica- 
tion for this pension, the applicant is 
asked what horses, cattle, sheep, 
poultry, or BEES he possesses. 


February will soon be here, and 
two of its dates interest all of us, ev- 
en if we aren’t superstitious. You 
folk think of the groundhog, we over 
here of the bear, shuffling out to see 
his shadow. And speaking of super- 
stition, one great man says, “‘Super- 
stition is a form of insanity.’ Think 
that one over. 


The second big February date is 
Valentine’s Day. It has gone the way 
of the present generation; become 
stream-lined, modernized. Instead of 
tender, lace-edged, ribbon-and-flow- 
er bedecked love missives, we now 
have comic caricatures, mostly. The 
modern young folk prefer more sub- 
stantial things than sentiment. The- 
ater tickets mean more than violets. 
Love is laughed at. Man is no longer 
the pursuer. The poor hunted thing, 
fleeing to keep free from matrimo- 
ny, with its cares and responsibili- 
ties, tries no sentimentality. He dare 
not. 


And talking of poor hunted things, 
I think of run-away swarms, with 
their owner in hot, Hitler-like pur- 
suit. And why like Hitler? He wants 
his colonies back, of course.—Spin- 
ster Jane. 
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George C. Lewis 


The accompanying pic- 
ture of Mr. George C. 
Lewis and his family 
tells its own story of a 
kind of life we all love 
and admire. 

We have _ asked his 
Sales Manager, Mr. Ken- 
neth Hawkins, to give his 
impression of the man 
whom he served for so 
many years. This is his 
tribute: 

Mr. Lewis believed in the 
American Honey Institute and 
felt that its honey promotion 
plan was sound and that all 
branches of the industry should 
support it. His Company, togeth 
er with other prominent bee 
supply companies and queen 
breeders, supported it without 
beekeeper aid the first two years 


of its existence. A hard worker, 
at the expense of his family 
und of his health. While never 


a beekeeper, he had a keen real 
ization of the beekeepers’ need 
for accurate, dependable equip 
ment. 

While mild of manner, he was firm and in 
sistent on a square deal from suppliers of ma 
terial as well as labor, whether manual, cleri 
cal or executive. He would go equally as far 
to adjust any dissatisfaction of a customer 
for he had a keen desire to develop good will 
und confidence in his Company’s products 

While no hiker like his father, George B 
Lewis, he was an enthusiastic golfer, and 
golf was the only recuperative exercise in 
which he indulged. He was a founder of the 
Watertown Country Club, and a promotor of 
an invention of one of his employees, known 
as the Lewis Golf Ball Washer. 

To his office staff and executive 
ants, he was a dependable friend and coun 
cilor. Mr. Lewis was a gentleman for whom 


assist 





Mr. and Mrs. George C. Lewis with their son, Tom, and daugh- 
ter, Georgeanne. This photo was taken some time ago. The 
daughter is now married and lives in Virginia. 


all who had contact with him had the highest 
esteem. Neatness and orderliness was a pri 
mary rule with him and his greatest desire 
in life was to see a job well done. He will cer 
tainly be missed by the many business friends 
made during his thirty-five years of 
business life 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Direc 
tors of the G. B. Lewis Company, Mr. L. W 
Parks was named President and Treasurer of 
the Company and will also act as General 
Manager. Mr. Parks is well known to many 
honey producers, has been active in the Com- 
pany for thirty-three years and has had ex 
perience in all departments of its operations 
Mr. Parks is a nephew of the late Mr. G. C 
Lewis. The operations and policies of the 
Company will be continued by Mr. Parks. 


active 





y. # 


Readers of Gleanings will regret 
to learn that Mr. James Frank Dunn, 
a contributor to this journal for a 
number of years, died on January 3. 
He was born in Welland County, On- 
tario, in 1853. His grandparents 
came to Canada shortly after the 
American Revolution, and were giv- 
en a grant of a large tract of land by 
the Crown, situated in the Niagara 
Peninsula. 

At sixteen, Mr. Dunn was appren- 
ticed to a general contractor, and 
manufacturer, at Ridgeway, and 
worked for the same employer for 
about 35 years, after which he en- 
gaged in the piano business, for 
nearly 20 years, subsequently de- 
pending on beekeeping for income. 

At the age of 20 years, he married 
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Georgia Beam of Ridgeway, who, 
when fifteen, had nursed the Cana- 
dian wounded, at the Battle of 
Ridgeway, (Fenian Raid, 1866). 
Early in life, he identified him- 
self with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and throughout his whole 
life, he and Mrs. Dunn were active 
workers in the same church. Both 
sang in the choir, and taught in Sun- 
day School. He was _ successively, 
Sunday School Superintendent, 
Choir Leader, Recording Steward, 
(35 years) Member of the Board of 
Session (Honorary Life), Honorary 
Life Member of the “Volunteer” Bi- 
ble Class, (Adult). He joined the 
44th Lincoln and Welland Regiment, 
as bandsman about 1880, and was 
(Continued on page 117) 
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Talks to 





In my previous 
talk I tried to intro- 
duce this subject of 
beekeeping. It is so 
big and has so many 


ramifications that 
one searcely knows 
how or where to be- 
gin. As these talks 


are read by beekeep- 
ers in every state 
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Beginners 





ey production but do 
not know why. A few 
facts at least known 
about the why of 
beekeeping helps to 
make it more pleas 
urable, and as _ indi 
cated pleasure is a 
by-product of bee 
keeping. 





and all the provinces 
of Canada, not to 
mention many countries throughout the 
world, it is difficult and practically im 
possible to give explicit information on 
the management of that will fit 
conditions everywhere. 


bees 


Conditions on Opposite Side of Globe 


For example, in a recent issue of the 
“New Zealand Honeybee” the author of 
un article mentions bee behavior during 
the winter months of June and July, 
which doubtless correspond to December 
and January in this country. 

Even in the U. S. A. there is a wide 
variation of conditions. Just the other 
day I received a letter from a beekeeper 
in Southern California who eriticized 
me for trying to tell him, in the March, 


1938, talk, how to feed bees, when, at 
that time his bees had already stored 
some surplus honey. You will therefore 


realize some of the difficulties in mak 
ing an intelligible presentation of this 
subject. 


Pleasure a By-product of Beekevping 


Obviously profit is a worthy and nee 
essary objective in beekeeping, especial 
ly for those who depend solely on bees 
for a livelihood. There appears to be at 
three beekeepers, (1), 
those who have a few bees in back lots; 
(2), those keep a moderate-sized 
apiary, or apiaries, as a sideline; and, 
(3), those who are engaged in commer 
cial beekeeping. 

It is possible that the back-lotter or 
side-liner gets more pleasure out of bees 
than the commercial man. All three 
classes should derive much pleasure from 
beekeeping, especially if they are well 
grounded in the history and fundamen 
tal principles of beekeeping. 

Unfortunately some successful bee 
keepers are not well grounded in bee 
keeping. They may know how and when 
to perform certain manipulations in hon 


least classes of 


who 


M. J. Deyell at his desk. 


There is Much to be 
Learned 


Some take up beekeeping, apparently 
with the idea that it is easy to learn, 
does not require much work, and yields 
large profits. They have a mental picture 
of the owner of the bees reclining under 
a tree in his apiary watching the bees 
carry in the honey. 

There is profit in beekeeping. It has 
been said that there is no other branch 
of agriculture that can be made to yield 
so large a margin of profit from so small 
an investment of capital as does bee 
keeping. However, success does not come 
without work and study. 


Read Good Bee Books 

Those of you who have a few bees or 
are planning to get some this coming 
spring should certainly read some relia 
ble bee books and subscribe for more 
than one bee journal, if possible. 

Occasionally I meet a beekeeper who 
tells me he has kept bees for thirty or 
forty years and implies that he practi 
eally knows it all. It is impossible to 
tell that fellow anything. As a matter of 
fact, some intelligent, studious begin 
ners with two or three years’ experience 
actually know more about beekeeping 
than some of these “know-it-all” keepers 
of bees who have been in the business 
forty years. 

Three Important Fundamentals 

It is essential at the outset that we 
get a grasp on the fundamentals of suc 
cessful beekeeping. These fundamentals, 
so-called, may be thought of as require 
ments, or things that honeybees actual 
ly need, in order to live normally. 

If we could take a peek into a bee 
tree, one of the natural habitats of bees, 
we would find that a colony of bees has 
at least three requirements: 

(1), Comb space—ample space for 
building combs for the storage of food 
and for brood rearing; (2), Food—honey 
and pollen which are stored in the cells 
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of the combs; and (3), Protection, which 
is furnished by the outer part of the tree. 
Principles Applied to Modern Beekeeping 

When first began keeping bees 
they housed in straw skeps, or 
crude boxes. Many colonies are still kept 
in such equipment. The invention of the 
hee-spacing movable-frame hive by L. 
L. Langstroth in 1852 marked the be 


man 
were 





Comb foundation which the bees have started 
to draw out in the center. 


ginning of a new era in beekeeping. This 
made possible the inspection of brood 
combs, requeening and other manipula 
tions so important to modern beekeeping. 

A few years later the art of making 
comb foundation was discovered and thus 


it became possible to fill frames with 
sheets of comb foundation in order to 
have them drawn out by the bees into 


combs. In this way comb space was pro 
vided for the bees in modern hives. 

This matter of comb space is one of 
the most important requirements in pres 
ent-day beekeeping. If colonies are not 
provided with supers (which means comb 
space) during a honey flow, the colonies 
are likely to'swarm. We shall have more 
to say on comb space when the subject 
of supering is taken up. 


Correct Bee Spaces Essential 


For detailed information on modern 
hives and equipment you should read 
carefully a bee-supply catalog put out 
hy some reputable bee-supply company. 
The importance of having hives’ with 
frames that have the proper bee space 
hetween and around each frame cannot 
he over-emphasized. The minimum bee 
should be #” and the maximum 
x”. A 4” space is about right. If spaces 
are too small, less than #,”, the bees will 
close them with propolis (a gummy sub 
stance obtained from trees). If the 
spaces are greater than +,” the bees are 
likely to fill them with burr comb. Most 
well-informed beekeepers appreciate the 
value of properly constructed hives. 


space 


So much for the first requirement 
comb space which involves a_ properly 
constructed modern hive or home for 
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bees. The remaining two requirements, 
Food and Protection, will be referred to 
later. 

Now just a word to those who already 
have bees, also those who intend to get 
some bees this coming spring. 

Those Having Bees 

Beekeepers in the North need not wor 
ry about colonies that have a few dead 
bees at hive entrances. This is a healthy 
sign. Some of the old bees die off during 
the winter and are carried out onto the 
alighting-board. Hives of bees covered 
with snow are warmer than hives with 
out snow covering. Even though hive en 
traneces are covered with snow tempor 
arily, will not smother. Snow 
is porous and allows air to filter through. 


colonies 


If, however, hive entranees are closed 
with ice because of a sleet storm it is 
well to clear them. Bees should be dis 


turbed as little as possible during win 
ter months. 

In the extreme southern states where 
a considerable amount of nectar and pol! 
len are gathered it may be advisable to 
examine populous colonies to determine 
whether or not more comb space is need 
ed. 

Ways to Start Beekeeping 

There are at least four methods of get 
ting started: (1), Buying full 
locally; (3), cutting bee trees; (3), cap 
turing stray swarms; and (4), 
package bees. 

It is sometimes possible to purchase 
good colonies of bees at a sale, or, from 
some one who is selling out. Such colo 
nies should be examined by a state api 
arist to see that they are free from dis 
ease. The combs in the hives should be 
drawn from full sheets of worker brood 
foundation wired in frames. Never buy 
hees unless they are accompanied by a 
clean bill of health issued by an author 
ized state hee inspector. 

Some like to cut bee trees. There seems 
to be a certain fascination about this 
work for those who have time for it. 
Generally speaking, this method of se 
curing bees is not profitable. 

Some of our commercial beekeepers 
have started from a stray swarm cap 
tured and put into a hive. In some sec 
tions of the West where apiaries are 
plentiful there are those who set out de 
coy hives to trap swarms that leave 
commercial apiaries. As a rule, a swarm 
captured during the height of the season 
will put up enough honey for winter 
stores, also some surplus. A swarm se 
eured early in the is likely to 
store considerable surplus the same sea 
son. Last spring we found a swarm in 

(Continued on page 120) 
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A Confab 


Free For All Discussion of Timely Topics 





Winter Entrance Discussion Continued 

If you readers could see the pile of let 
ters containing experiences, theories 
and questions on hive entrances, you 
would doubtless conelude that this dis 
cussion should continue, for the time 
being at least. 

Not so long ago while examining the 
September, 1938, issue of “Scottish Bee 
keeper,” edited by John Anderson, we 
happened on to the following statement 
which appears to contain some truth: 

The entrances to hives are often 
made to suit beekeepers’ ideas but 
not the bees and their winter con- 
ditions. 

This statement is food for thought. It 
is right “up our alley”. In seeking a so 
lution to our problem we should get 
definite information about 
nies of honeybees, how they live, how 
they keep warm during winter and what 
they actually need in the way of hous 
ing and ventilation, to live normally. 

We wonde many of our readers 
have read the Government Bulletin 93, 

1914, entitled, “The Tempera 
the Honeybee Cluster in Win 
Phillips and Demuth. Prior to 
that time eomparatively little 
known about the winter cluster 
the cold winter months. That 
25 years ago. Is it any wonder there are 
so many ideas and opinions on this win 
tering question? We need to know more 
about the winter cluster and we shall 
refer to it again before concluding this 
topie. 

Does Bee-Tree Absorb Moisture? 

Mr. Geo. M. Penn, Shiocton, Wis., in a 
recent letter writes as follows: 

In January, 1939, Gleanings Con- 
fab, devoted to discussion of mois- 
ture control in connection with top 
vs. bottom entrances, I note Mr. Ev- 


more eolo 


how 


issued in 
ture of 
ter,” by 

was 
during 
was only 


erett M. Warren of Medina, Ohio, 
makes the statement that in bee- 
trees the porous dead wood sur- 


rounding the space occupied by the 
bees absorbs the excess moisture. 

I have never dismantled a bee- 
tree, but I wish to ask; do not the 
bees coat all porous surfaces as well 
as cracks or such other surfaces as 
might absorb or carry off moisture, 
with propolis as they do in hives? 

It seems to me, that unless they 
are prevented from doing so, and in 
the case of trees where they are en- 


tirely free from interference, they 
usually do a pretty thorough job of 
making their quarters thoroughly 
air, as well as moisture, tight except 
for the place of entrance. I believe 
the result of observations on this 
point would be interesting. 
Geo. M. Penn, 
Shiocton, Wis. 


Mr. Frank Labus, Minerva, Ohio, in a 


recent letter said that he had eut at 
least thirty bee-trees. We asked Mr. 
Labus if he found that the material in 


the tree, surrounding the cluster, was 
covered with a thin layer of propolis or 
wax to make the cavity moisture proof. 
Here is his answer: 

Whether the bees apply the sur. 
face coating for this purpose I can- 
not say, but the inner wall surface 
is usually covered with a waxy 
preparation. The coating is _ trans 
parent as the tree wall can be seen 
through it. Most tree cavities show 
a clean solid interior wall surface 
especially well-cleaned of any pith 
or loose material if such ever existed 
within. 

It would then that a tree ab 
sorbs little moisture, also that moisture 
must be controlled by the entranee te 
the tree, which, by the way, is usually 
a moderate sized knot hole part way 
up near the middle of the cavity. 

Conditions in a bee tree with hole or 
entrance near the top of cavity ar 
somewhat comparable to a hive of bees 
with one small entrance near the top of 
the hive. 

Likes Top Entrance Only 

Now comes J. F. Norgren, Junius, 5. 
D., who has already contributed to Con 
fab. He favors top entrance with no 
bottom entrance as follows: 

Writing in the January Confab 
Mr. Thomas Martin reports on the 
failure of his experiment with top 
entrances. The failure of the exper!- 
ment was predestined for the sim- 
ple reason that the experiment was 
not confined to top entrances, but 
included both a top and_ bottom 
opening. I believe it would be noth- 
ing short of a miracle if bees or any 
other living creature, including hwu- 
man beings, could live in such an 
environment through frigid tem- 
peratures. I know I for one wouldn't 
want to live through winter in 2 
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room with one door wide open at 
the bottom and another wide open 
in the roof. No amount of heat could 
possibly keep it warm for the ef- 
fect would be similar to that of a 
chimney with its continual upward 
sweeping draft. 

In a colony of bees equipped with 
top entrance there cannot be a draft 
providing the bottom and sides of 
the hive are closed and packed air 
tight. Neither can there be much loss 
of heat since there are no incoming 
currents to displace the warm air. 
The warmth must remain there, un- 
til, if and when the bees them- 
selves feel the need of setting the air 
in motion. 

I explained quite fully in the No- 
vember, 1937, issue of Gleanings 
my use of the standard metal cover 
as a top entrance unit. The standard 
telescoping metal cover is so per- 
fectly suited for top entrance use 
that it couldn’t be better if it had 
been designed with no other pur- 
pose in view. Of course it must be 
equipped with an inner rim to raise 
it off the inner cover, also the outer 
entrance hole must be made in the 
flange of the metal cover. This hole, 
as I am using it, measures about '% 
inch by 2 to 2% inches. Its size 
should probably be varied according 
to climatic areas. 

I think it is about time that the 
supply makers were coming awake 
and giving us beekeepers a little 
thoughtful attention. I think they 
might at least offer a top entrance 
equipped metal cover as optional 
equipment. I’m sure a vast number 
of northern beekeepers would ap- 
preciate such an advance. It would 
likely save many costly mé@takes 
and much needless effort and experi- 
mentation. J. F. Norgren, 

Junius, S. D. 

We welcome Mr. Fred Krause, of Bar 
ron, Wis., back into Confab. He relates 
some experiences in wintering bees up in 
that cold state. 

Top Ventilation Needed for Cold 

Winters 


When in my twenties (I am now 
68) I made 44 one-story chaff hives 
by hand one year to winter my bees 
in. I put all of my bees in them, left 
them on their summer stands with 
no windbreak nor any top ventila- 
tion. I had had no experience in out- 
door wintering. 

There came a long cold winter 
with several short thaws in Febru- 
ary, then the weather dropped back 
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to 30 below zero. Well, my packing 
got wet, moisture accumulated in 
the hives, entrances froze up solid, 
and I lost every colony but one. 
That one had a warped inner cover 
on the brood chamber which let the 
dampness into the 8-inch packing 
above. That’s all that saved them. 
Boy, that was top ventilation. 

Some 30 years ago some smart 
genius conceived the idea for out- 
door wintering that the covers must 
be sealed down air-tight to conserve 
the heat for successful wintering. It 
seemed to work for several winters, 
and it seems most beekeepers fell 
for it. Then came along one of those 
old Norse cold winters, and about 
50% of all out-door wintered bees 
were dead in the spring. That’s the 
last we heard of that novel method. 

So I find if conditions are ideal 
you can winter bees most any old 
way. But let the reverse come, then 
we pay for our ignorance. Sure, we 
lose some heat in top ventilation, but 
we can afford to lose a little heat to 
keep the inside of the hive dry. 
If you can keep the colony and in- 
terior of the hive temperature high 
enough you'll have no moisture 
trouble. But you beginners better 
play safe with a small top entrance, 
as top ventilation. 

Fred A. Krause, 
Barron, Wis. 


Bottom Side Entrances 


I note from the January Confab 
that the entrance and_ 6 ventila- 
tion question is still open for dis- 
cussion. I wish to add my bit. Have 
been a beekeeper for over 50 years, 
and for the last 25 years I have win- 
tered my bees—275 to 300 colonies— 
with very little loss, by using the 
full-width entrance a little more 
than a bee space deep in order to ex- 
clude mice. I use ten-frame double 
brood chambers. As the sides of the 
hives is the coldest place it is also 
the place where the moisture col- 
lects. With this full-width entrance 
the moisture escapes and leaves the 
hive nice and dry. This large en- 
trance may allow some of the heat 
to escape. After all, it is the moisture 
that causes the trouble. 

I prefer to close the center of the 
entrance and have both ends open, 
this would allow a circulation of air 
to carry off the moisture, instead of 
closing the ends and using the cen- 
ter as most beekeepers do. 

Chas. O. Handel, 
Savanna, Ills. 
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Asked and 


Holding Queens in Mailing Cages 





Question.—During the spring 
and summer months I purchase 
quite a number of queens for 
requeening. In some _ instances, 





ail 
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Answered 





orable, honey is stored rap 
idly. In many instances it 
seems impossible to take oft 
much of the honey until 
most of the crop is stored 





due to unfavorable weather for 
handling bees it is necessary to 
hold, the queens for a time until good weather 
comes. Sometimes practically all of the attend 
ant bees in the cages with the queens, die off 
Is there some way of overcoming this difficul 
ty and of saving the queens? Rowe, N 
Y 

Answer.-—Yes, there is a way. We have 
experienced your difficulty and have 
solved the problem. Remove the few at 
tendant any) and the queen 
from the queen and put her into 
unother cage (or some sort of a recepta 
cle) temporarily. Go to a colony of bees, 
preferably a queenless colony, and put 
the required number of attendant 
from this colony, into the cage intended 
for the queen. Give these attendant bees 
some smoke, not too much, then wait 
wbout half a minute and give them some 
more about four or five gentle 
puffs. Then run the queen into the cage 
and give the bees some more smoke. We 
have done this hundreds of times success 
fully. This method is comparable to 
smoking a queen into a colony. The 
smoke apparently deodorizes and demor 
alizes the and queen and makes 
quick introduction possible. 

Why the Skyscraper Hive? 

Question I cannot understand why the 
American beekeeper practices the skyscraper 
method. I suppose it has some merit which | 
have failed to see. It is not used at all in 
Australia. It is seldom that a hive gets above 
the fifth story and usually they are three and 
four. By the Australian method of extracting 
every week or so, while the flow is on, we 
stimulate the bees and encourage them to get 
more honey. We keep down swarming, and we 
work with the minimum of combs and hives 
The skyscraper method must require an enor 
mous outlay on combs and hives without, as 
far as I can see any compensating advantages 
[ am quite sure I can get a lot more honey out 
of a hive by extracting the hive as soon( as it 
is full or partly full, than I would by leaving 
all the honey on and piling the supers on top 
Another thing, I can keep the various grades 
of honey separate and so get a better price 
than I could if I allowed the various grades 
to mix A. Shallard, Australia 

Answer.—We__ understand 
customary in your country to remove 
supers of honey as they are 
filled and combs capped, in order to ex 
tract the honey so that empty supers 
may be put back on the hives. In this 
country, especially in the clover region, 
we have a rapid honey flow, from three 

weeks in duration. During this 
when weather conditions are fav 


bees (if 


Ag 
cage 


bees 


smoke 


bees 


that it is 


soon as 


to six 
time, 


and the bees have it prop 
erly cured, and it is customary with a 
large percentage of commercial producers 
to leave honey on the hives until the end 
of the honey flow, when it will be more 
likely to be properly cured. During a 
good season there are many skyscrapers. 
In fact, during 1938 it was not uncom 
mon to see colonies in the clover region 
with eight 
the brood chamber. 
Do Bees Fly in a Straight Line? 

Question Mr. Allen Latham, writing in the 
Harvard Alumni Sulletin of February 11, 
1938, states that bees do not travel in a 
straight line but follow the line of least re 
sistance. This statement seems to upset the 
well-known saying, and he is the only author 
ity that I have ever heard make this state 
ment. The editor’s note on Mr. Latham’s ar 
ticle states that Mr. Latham has kept bees 
for 55 years. | would like to have an expres 
sion trom some other observers as to the cor 
rectness of this statement. W. F. Ficklen 
West Virginia, 

Answer.—Allen Latham is right. Bees 
do not travel in an exactly straight line 
when there are obstructions in the way, 
und they will therefore follow the line 
of least resistance, even though it may 
be in a semi-circle. The reason bees go 
around an obstruction is because the 
lower air currents are not as strong as 
those up above trees, or high in the air. 
As a rule, ; close to the 
ground as possible, especially if there is 
a wind. Again, when there are obstrue 
tions in the way, the bees travel in 
rather a zig-zag line, but the general 
direction is toward their home. 


seven or deep supers above 


bees fly as 


To Prevent Granulation 

Question What 
added to extracted 
granulation /—J \ 


drug or chemical can be 
honey to help prevent 
Holmes, Ohio 
Answer.—There is no drug or chemical 
which can be added to honey to prevent 
its granulation, without encountering the 
pure food laws, both state and national. 
Glycerin and glucose, it has been said, 
may delay granulation somewhat, but 
will not stop it. The only way to retard 
crystallization is to heat honey to a tem 
perature of 160 degrees Fahrenheit, after 
which it should be bottled while still hot 
and cooled quickly. In the heating, great 
‘are should be taken not to run the tem 
perature above 160 degrees, or keep the 
hot for too long a_ period. 
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Buy and Sell Here 
CLASSIFIED ADS 





Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be admitted to these columns. Ref 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 
sertion. Each initial, each word in names and addresses, the shortest word such as ‘‘a’’ 


cents per counted word each in 
and the 


longest word possible for the advertiser to use, as well as any number (regardless of how many 


figures in it), count as one word. Copy 


should be 


in the 15th of month preceding. 





HONEY FOR SALE 
COMB HONEY. Ida Guhl, Napoleon, Ohio, 





Rt 





COMB and extracted honey. Fred Gilson, 


Wauseon, Ohio. 


HONEY in new 
Michigan. 


CASES clover 
illon, Adrian, Mich. 


CHOICE CLOVER honey in 
john Bour, Tiffin, Ohio. 


CHOICE 





sixties. Walter Rink, Port 


lope, 





70U comb, also extracted. M. 





60's, Glee 





Michigan honey. New 60's. W. 38. 





Wiggins, Muir, Michigan. 
HGNEY—Clover and buckwheat, extracted. 


Geo. Sowarby, Cato, N. Y 
FINEST 
Roediger, 
FANCY 
Stahlman, 
FINEST clover 
ton. Palmer Davis, 
FOR SALE 
W. Cousineau, 
CHGICE basswood-clover honey in 
Edwin Krinke, Bay City, Wis. . 
_HONEY— 





clover honey. New sixties. W. G. 


Kettlersville, O. 





clover honey, case or quantity. J. 


Grover Hill, Ohio. 
extract. New 
Homer, Ill. 
Extracted and comb honey. M. 
Moorhead, Minn. 





60's, case or 











sixties. 





Light and light amber extracted. 





NEW 
None 


| CLOVER honey in 60-Ib. 
finer. Walters Apiaries, 


cans, 6c. 


Burgoon, Ohio 





CHOICE clover honey, new 60’s case, $7.20 


Sample 10¢. Owosso Dairy, Owosso, Mich 





MICHIGAN’S finest well-ripened white 











honey in new 60's. Jay Cowing, Jenison, 
Mich 

FOR SALE—Fancy Iowa white clover ex 
tracted honey. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona 
lowa 

ORANGE, palmetto and mangrove honey in 
new sixties. Peter W. Sowinski, Fort Pierce, 
Florida. 

DELICIOUS white clover, also light amber 


honey. Samples free. Henry Stewart, Prophets 
town, 





SHALLOW _ super 
Pennsylvania-Michigan 
Pennsylvania. 


extracted honey 
Greenville 


and 
Apiaries, 





FANCY clover comb in window cartons, 
$3.00 per case; No. 1, $2.75. H. R. Shelton, 
Parma, Mich. 





WHITE clover in 
5%ec; liquefied %e 


talia, Chio. 


60’s, Te; 
more. F. J. 


Light amber, 


Smith, Cas 





FANCY clover honey, in new 60's. Send for 
sample and price. A. A. French & Son, There 
sa, N. Y 














W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. CHOICE WHITE clover honey in 60, 10 and 
CHOICE MICHIGAN clover honey in new 5 lb. tins, Sample free. Harry T. Gable, Romu 
60's. David Running, Filion, Mich. lus, N. ¥ 
FINEST clover extracted by case or ton FINEST QUALITY clover honey. Also light 
ots. Jones Apiaries, Sauquoit, N. Y. amber. Case or carload. Don Barrett, Howell 
- Michigi 
FINEST CLOVER extracted honey, 60-Ib ames 
ans, 7c. Irvin Van Devier, Medina. O. GET MY PRICES on white clover honey in 





60’s, Te; liquefied, 


BEST CLOVER in new 
7% ) Indiana 


c. E. S. Miller, Valparaiso, 














glass or tin. Angus Carruthers, Rt. 2, Syra 
cuse, N F 




















a } acai Wail FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in kegs and 
SUI ERB clover | ae — 4 ._ Prices 60-Ib. cans 4%c. Seward Van Auken, Duanes 
» sell. C. J. Baldridge, Romulus, } burg, N. Y 
oe Cie Sees ee, Sane hon WHOLESALE—White comb honey, reduced 
ey, 5¢ per lb. C. Freeman, Mesick, Mich prices Extracted, all grades. N B. Querin, 
DELICIOUS clover honey. Scribner Hill Bellevue, O 
\piaries, Ionia, N. Y. All standard packs. GHGLOL white clever and tabs amber on 
CLOVER comb and extracted. Quotations on tracted honey in new 60's. Noah Bordner 
request. Howard Grimble, Holcomb, N. Y Holgate, Ohio. 

LIGHT clover honey—finest quality, in new WHITE clover and buckwheat honey in 
sixties. Leland Farnsworth, Davison, Mich 60’s. Finest quality. A. B. McHenry & Son 
= Ss ater ms 
FINEST QUALITY white clover honey. New tillwater, Pa 
60's. Orval Dilley, Grand Ledge, Michigan NEW CROP CLOVER extracted, Let me 
know the quantity you can use. Emery Horton 





CHOICE CLOVER and light amber honey 





60's. The Hubbard Apiaries, Onsted, Mich. 
CHOICE BASSWGOD honey, 6¢ per pound 
New cans and cases. Gelser Bros., Dalton, N 





Y 

STOLLERS Unexcelled quality 
clover honey 5's 

10’s and 60’s, finest obtainable. Prices on re 

uest. For satisfaction, write STOLLER API 

ARTES, Latty, O. 
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Holcomb, N. 
CLOSE-OUT prices, 1938 crop 





White clover, 











6c; amber, 5c: buckwheat, 4%c. A. J. Wilson, 
Hammond, N. Y 

MICHIGAN clover honey—new 60's, any 
quantity, Sample 10¢. Kenneth Atkinson, 
Casnovia, Michigan 

A-1 WHITE CLOVER extracted honey in 


60's. State your wants. Leonard 8S. Griggs, 711 


Avon St., Flint, Mich. 
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Honey 
Marketin 
Problem 


(1) The solution to this problem 
is in acquainting the public 
with the virtues of honey. 


(2) The American Honey Institute 
can help you solve this prob- 
lem. Write the Institute office 
for literature and suggestions. 


| (3) The Institute is working for 
beekeepers by popularizing 
honey. 


(4) The Institute needs money to 
operate, so please send your 
contribution Now to, American 
Honey Institute, Madison, Wis. 











—— > Hello Folks<—— 


Here We Are Again, 
Stevenson’s line bred GOLDENS 


If you try us you will always buy us because 
we are the best of honey producers by test. 
All the many visitors from Northern U. S. A. 
and Canada say, ‘‘We never saw such gentle 
You couldn’t handle ours that way.’’ 
We are a large, gentle, yellow bee and not a 
bit nervous. 

This makes the handling of us so pleas>nt. We 
are especially good if you have a town loca 
tion, 

The queens are large, uniform, and very pro 
lific; not subject to supersedure. 

2-lb. pkg. with queen $2.45, 3-lb. $3.15. Addi 
tional Bees 70c per Ib. Queens 75c. Write for 
descriptive circular. 


STEVENSONS APIARIES 
Westwego, La. 


bees 





Three-Banded Italian Queens 
Package Bees 
D = DY a < 
Shasta Apiaries 
Geo. W. Moore F. W. Chapman 
Post Office: Shasta, Shasta Co.. CALIFORNIA 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 





February, 1939 


FANCY TUPELO and light amber honey for 
sale, barrels and 60's. Marks Tupelo Honey 
Co., Apalachicola, Fla. : 


NEW YORK STATE finest clover honey in 


60's and five-pound pails. Walter Severson 
Box 825, Albany, N. Y 








ASK FOR our new lower prices on our best 
Michigan clover honey. E. ownsend & 
Sons. Northstar, Michigan. 





FANCY white clover extracted honey, can or 
carload. Price on request. Sample, 15c. Jos. H 
Hoehn & Sons, Ottoville, Ohio. 

WE BUY AND SELL ALL KINDS COMB 
and extracted, carloads and less. H. Blitz, P 
O. Box 3452, Philadelphia, Pa. 

FINEST QUALITY white clover 
$7.20 per case, 120 lbs. Sample, 10c. 
Thayer & Sons, Freeland, Mich. 


HONEY FOR SALE—AIl kinds, any quanti 
ty. H & S Honey & Wax Co., Inc., 265-267 
Greenwich St., New York, N. Y 

NEW CROP honey ready for sale. Com! 
honey, chunk, and extracted. Write for prices 
Hl. E. Crowther, Cass City, Mich. 

CHOICE new white clover honey in 60's 
and in 5 and 10 lb. pails. R. C. Bish, succes 
sor to Moore Apiaries, Tiffin, Ohio. 


CHOICE white clover and light 
tracted honey in new 60's, by 
lots. R. J. Williams, Attica, Chio. 

WELL ripened clover or buckwheat in 60 
5, and 2% Ib. tins. Case or truckload. Ear! 
Rulison, Route 1, Amsterdam, N, Y. 

WHITE CLOVER 7e, and buckwheat 5% 
in quantity lots, packed in new 60's. Finest 
quality. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N. Y 

CHOICE 
five-pound 
Holcomb, 








honey 
Arthur 














amber ex 
case or ton 











clover, clover-basswood in sixties 
pails and one-pound jars. Car 
1913 Francis Ave., Troy, N. Y 
COMPLETE line comb and bottled honey 
pure clover. Also packed in 5’s and 60's. Cen 
tral Ohio Apiaries, Inc., Millersport, Ohio. 
BUCKWHEAT honey, 2 60-lb. cans, $5.10 
also white clover and light amber priced 
low. Roscoe F, Wixson, Dundee, New York. 


SELECT LOTS—Comb and extracted white 
light amber and buckwheat. Prices right. A 
I. Root Co., 224 W. Huron St., Chicago, Il 


CHOICE white sweet clover, also extra light 
amber honey in new 60-pound tins by the cas¢ 
or carload, Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Illinois 

CLEAN, pure, white clover and basswood 
also dark. 5’s, 10's, 60's. 10c¢ Ib. Postage ex 
tra. Ralph Hibbard, 131 Benedict St., Water 
town, N. Y 


CLOVER 




















HONEY FROM CLOVERDALE 
Ohio's finest clover extracted in 60's. San 
ple, 10¢. Prices upon request. The Cloverdal 
Apiaries, Cloverdale, Ohio 








MICHIGAN'S finest white clover honey 
5c. Choice buckwheat, 4%c. New cans. N 
disease. You will be pleased. John McColl 
Tecumseh, Michigan 

EXCELLENT QUALITY clover honey 
new 60's, Te; 5 and 10 Ib. pails, &« 


comb, $3.50. Ohmert Hone! 


Iowa 


quantity. No. 1 
Company, Dubuque 


REDUCED PRICES to close out Fancy 
and No. 1 comb honey, white clover, amber and 
buckwheat, also, extracted. C. B. Howard, 59 
Lyceum St., Geneva, N. Y 


COMB No. 1, to faney weight clover, cello 
phaned, $3.00 per case of 24 sections. Well 
ripened clover extracted in 60's, 7c; ton lots 
6%c. Honey taken from our door. 5% dis 
count. H. G. Quirin, Bellevue, Ohio. 
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ED clover in 5's and 60's: 


fine buckwheat in 5's. 60's, and 160 pound 


kegs. Sample 10¢ 
shall & Son, Grot 


deducted from order. Cogg 
on, N 





HONEY PACK 
arload lots of ¢ 
We stock all var 
Produce St., Los 


ERS Write us for prices on 


alifornia and western honeys 


ieties. Hamilton & Co 1360 
Angeles, California 





HOWDY'S He 
over, also bucky 
extracted in new 
Hunks. Howard 


NEY Fine quality white 
vheat and light amber mixed 
sixties. White, clover, Hor 
Potter, Ithaca, Michigan 





FOR SALE—F 


ine clover honey also tall 


flowers amber honey, in 60-pound cans. Prices 


ur d sample for tl 
uS serve vou 


ie asking. Tons of each kind 


W. S. Earls, New Canton, 





HiILTNER'’S quality white clover honey is 


really a fine hone 


dies, extracted w 


y, produced in modern apia 
ith finest equipment, packed 


new cans. Prices on request. Ray Ililtner, 


North Creek, Ohi 


0 





NEW YORK Statq comb and extracted hon 
buckwheat and clover, any quantity, all 


Z packag res Fi 
I ‘dward T. Cary 


St.. Syracuse, N 


ve-pound pails my specialty 
Midland Ave. and Taliman 
y 





HONEY AND WAX WANTED 





BEEKEEPERS 
guarantee any ho 
sibility and advi 
eash only, or on 
the buyer has tho 
sith the seller 


TAKE NOTE—We will not 


ney buyer's financial respon 


se all beekeepers to sell for 


Cc. O. D. terms except when 
roug rhiy established his credit 





WANTED—White clover honey. New cans 


only. Clover Blo 
St.. Columbus, O 


som Honey Co., 712 Kossuth 





WANTED—WI 
honey. Frank B 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


LITE and amber extracted 
ornhoffer, Mt Washington, 





WANTED—Cor1 


light amber extr: 


Central Ohio Api 


nb, chunk comb, white and 
icted honeys Any amount 
aries, Millersport, Ohio 





WANTED-—Car 


lots of honey, —_ quanti 


ty, shipping point and _ price [ail sample 


Bryant & Cookinl 


1am, Ine., Los Re reles, Calif 








~ WANTED—Wh 
Honey, any qua 
The Fred W. Mu 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ite and ~ ambe r extracted 
ntity, also Beeswax Write 
th Co., Pearl & Walnut Sts 





CASH PAID |! 


OR carloads and less than 


carloads of extracted honey. Send sample and 


est price. G Ww. 
mowoc, Wisconsin 


\eppler Company, Ocono 





WANTED All 
ed honey. Bee st 
for sale Prairie 


grades of comb and extract 
ipplies and honey containers 
View Apiaries, 12213 12th 


St.. Detroit, Michigan 





FOR SALE 





BRANDING IRGC NS made to order. John 


Conner, Caldwell, 


New Jersey 








paid. Southwick 
setts 


QUEEN PAINTING OUTFITS, $2.00 post 


Apiaries, Waban. Massachu 





PACKAGEBEES 
AND QUEENS 


Let us reserve your shipping date. 
Two, Three and Four pound pack- 
ages with queens. 


If you have been bothered with 
queens being superseded the first 
season, try ours and be convinced. 


The Crowville Apiaries 


Winnsboro, La. 
J.J. SCOTT, PROP. 














Italian Bees and 
Queens 


2-lb. pkg. bees and queens, each, $2.45 
3-lb. pkg. bees and queens, each, 3.15 
4-lb. pkg. bees and queens, each, 3.85 
5-lb. pkg. bees and queens, each, 4.55 
Standard Combs of Brood 40 
PE svseneances 75 


Book your orders today. Prompt ship 
ments. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
15% discount to dealers 

. . 
Morehead Apiaries 


Funston, Ga. or Convoy, Ohio 














19 3 Golden and 3-Banded 


Italian Bees and Queens 


2 Ibs. bees, 1-Comb brood 
and queen, each, .. er 
2 Ibs. bees, 2-Comb brood 
and queen, each, .. 285 
3 lbs. bees, 2-Comb brood 
and queen, each, osecse Oe 
2 Ibs. bees and queen, combless, 
each, . ; Tore 
3 lbs. bees and queen, combless, 
each er - ss ORS 
Each additions il pound bees 70 
Each additional comb sa 40 


A health certificate and safe delivery guar 

anteed. 15% discount to approved dealers 

10% down books orders. Balance before 

shipment. 

HESSMER BEE FARM, Hessmer, La. 
Willie Roy, owner 














YOUR WAX 
foundation for 1 


thin super, 22¢ 


worked into medium brood 
5e pound; 100 Ibs., $11.00 
Fred Peterson, Alden, lowa 





ATTRACTIVE 
omb-foundation 
money The Fred 
nut Sts Cincinn 


prices on bee upplie and 
Send for catalog, Saves vou 
W. Muth Co., Pearl & Wal 
ati, Ohio 








WRITE FOR 
plies at factory 
ment. Satisfactio 
Apiaries, Onsted, 





XUM 





CATALOG. Quality bee sup 


store prices. Prompt ship 
n guaranteed. The Hubbard 
Michigan. 


Package Bees 


and Queens 


We want your busisess and will give you as 
good as can be produced, and service that 
can not be excelled as we are only 24 hours 
out of Chicego. 

We guarantee to satisfy you 





A. J. HOOK & CO. Eutaw, Ala. 
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We Offer You 


Good Strains of honey-produc- 
ing bees. 

Good Queens, produced by 
careful men of long experience. 

Packages well  fifled with 
young bees. No drones. 

Service that is the best. Plenty 
of dependable, experienced help. 

Express service that is fast, ov- 
er direct lines to the North, East, 
or West. 


Italians-- Caucasians 


2-lb. pkgs. with queen, ea. . . $2.45 
3-lb. pkgs. with queen, ea. 3.15 
Queens, ea. ; ae . we 


Write for prices on lots of 50 or 
more, also for prices on nuclei. 


Weaver Apiaries 


Navasota, Texas 




















Package Bees 


and Queens 
Three-Band Italians 


Young bees, full weight, 
Good Queens, when You 
Want 
Meil. 


ment or 


them, by hixpress or 


Safe Arrival. Replace 


Refund on receipt of 


express bad order report. 


Packages including Queen, 


For Mareh, April, and May, 
2-Ib. combless package, each, . $2.45 
3-Ib. ecombless package, each... 3.15 
+-Ib. combless package, each t.85 
5-lb. ecombless package, each.. 4.55 
Queens, untested . eae ee 
Queens, tested 1.50 


Write for Prices on Comb Packages 


0. C. JACKSON, Funston, ba. | 
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COMB FOUNDATION at money-saving 





prices. Plain, wired, and thin section. Wax 

worked at lowest rates. Comb and cappings 

rendered. E. 8S. Robinson, Mayville, N ; 
CARTONS for Cut Comb Honey. New at 


tractive designs with your name and address 
Low prices, Fast service. Samples on request 
May Carton (Ce Box 257, Traverse City 


Michigan. 


We will buy your 
Schmidt's Economy 
cerning your next season's needs. 
ty. Prices reasonable. Oscar H. 
4, Bay City, Mich 


QUALITY packs of 





WAX or 
Foundation. 


mill it into 
Write us con 
Finest quali 
Schmidt, Rt 





pure maple products, 





buckwheat and clover honey in latest styled 
packages, all sizes. Prices are right. May we 
have a trial order from you. Northern Maple 
Syrup Co., Liverpool, N. Y 

FOR SALE—57 1-frame observation hives 
made up almost complete, never been used 
Only 6 been used, $1.75 in small lots, or $1 
each for all. Mrs Brown, 308 


Edward W. 
J. 


Broad St., Swedesboro, N 





PGR SALE—-We accumulate bee supplies at 


our five warehouses slightly shopworn or fully 
serviceable but discontinued for lack of 
Write fer complete bargain list. G. B. 
Company, Watertown, Wisconsin 


sale 
Lewis 





FOR SALE—Fine quality queen mailing 
cages’ Root quality bee supplies; both comb 
and extracted honey. Orders filled promptly 
Write us or drive over M53, fifty miles north 


of Detroit. Hamilton Bee Almont 


Michigan 


Supply Co., 





$11.00 is our price for working 100 pounds 
of your wax into medium brood. Cur large 
modern bee hive factory is manned by experi 
enced workers, filling thousands of pounds 
of comb foundation, and hundreds of thou 
sends of board feet of lumber into bee hives 
annually. QUALITY AT LOW COST is. our 
motto. Free catalog. Free shipping tags for 
vour wax. The Walter T. Kelley Co., Pacucah 
Kentucky 


BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 

ITALIAN QUEENS, W. G., Middle 
town, Pa. 

QUALITY requires no large advertisement 
Italians. Buford Anderson, Opp, Ala. 

SILVER RUN QUEENS are sterling. Try 
them. W. E. Streetman, Fortson, Ga. 








Lauver, 














CHOICE three-band Italian queens in sea 
son. White Pine Bee Farms, Rockton, Pa 
QUEENS MAILED ANYWHERE, anytime 


it market price. Circular mailed. D. W. How 


eil, Shellman, Georgia 

TO MAKE SURE of a good honey 
ur Three-banded Italians. Alamance Bee Con 
pany, Graham, No. Car 





crop, try 





65 COLONIES of Italian 
Bees guaranteed free from 
part. Write H. W Coley 


TRY my Italian bees and queens from high 
producing stock Over- weight Sate arrival 
satisfaction guaranteed. Piland Apiaries, Op} 


Ala 


59 ITALIAN 
wired plenty, hives 
ecvers. Guaranteed no 
Hanover, Ind 

CAUCASIAN 
prolific, hardy and 
their own country 
workers. Prices: 
queen, $2.45; 
queen, $3.15. 
Skinner Bee Co., Greenville, 


bees in Sarasota 
disease All or 
Sarasota Florida 





comb 





colonies, Queens 
painted, 


Frank 


voung 
telescope 


Rankir 


honey 


disease 





extra gentle 
North like 
dependable 
bees. wit! 
with 


bees and 
winter in the 
Long-tongued, 
2-pound package 
8-pound package bees, 
15% discount to dealers. P. B 
Ala. 


queens 


Febru 
ST 


ueen 


ion! 
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STANDARD two-frame nuclei 
een, brood, $2.50. Health 


onies, $3.00 each. Burton 


Italian bees, 
certificate. 25 
Apiaries, Wash 

Indiana 
MILLER BROTHERS. Three Rivers, Texas 
exclusive Caucasian breeders west of the 
Packages with queens introduced 
for Circulars 





JissisSsippl 





iTALIAN QUEENS, caretully reared, high 

jlucing European foulbrood resistant. New 

Experiment Station stock, 75c. Spicer 

k. one dollar. Cireular. E. G. Carr, Pen- 
N. J 





1M AGAIN offering package bees at at- 
ractive prices. Say how many, and size of 
kage you will buy, and we will be pleased 
tell you just what the price will be. E. D. 
nsend, Northstar, Michigan 


rALIAN bees and queens. Booking orders 
package bees and queens at code prices for 
ril and May delivery Specializing in 
ens. None better. Satisfaction guaranteed 
0. Gilbert. Winchester, Miss 


CAUCASIAN bees and queens April and 
[ untested queens, 75c each; 2-lb. pkg., 
sted queen, $2.45; 3-lb. pkg untested 
leen $3.15. 15% discount to dealers Safe 
val, prompt shipment. Lewis & Tillery Bee 
Greenville, Ala., R. 4. Box 132 
A\PIARIES—lItalian 
brood and 
y. or combless; also queenless packages. 
exchange packages for medium brood 








THE NORMA ROY 


vith queen loose on comb 





ndation, Health certificate with shipment. 
for price. Norma E, Roy, Hessmer, Lou 

ana 

QUEENS WITH CHARACTER My busi 
ilmost doubled in '38—there was a rea 


| supplied my customers with the best 
that could be purchased. If you haven't 
i them, ask your neighbor. I can fill your 
orders, Start shipping about March 10th 
. P. Green, Deland, Fla. R. 2 





er honey crops 
d gentler bees trv our prolific, well-bred 
e-banded Italians. Used for vears bv lead 


FOR stronger colonies, bi 


g beekeepers of the I S. and Canada. They 
ll satisfy you. We send all new, light. clean 
1 convenient shipping cages; more than full 
eight of healthy young bees select voung 
queens of our own production tew or 
drones and no. disease 2-lb packages 


queens, $2.45 each s-lb. packages with 

meens, $3.15 each. Express or mail shipment, 

t here Select voung laying queens 7T5e 

Postpaid. Our shipping season opens April 

th. Capacity 100 packages and queens daily 

irder early and have your shipping date re 
erved. H. C. Short, Fitzpatrick, Ala 





BEES WANTED 


Write me. Car 





WANTED 200 hives bees 
Jenkins, Downsville, N. Y 


WANTED TO BUY—Bees in 
hur Dodd, Niles, Michigan 




















STANDS  bhees Toledo Ohio Vicinity 
x 5. Gleanings, Medina, Ohio 
HELP WANTED 
W \NT'ED Reliable voung man of good 
abits, to assist in our apiaries. Room and 
ard furnished. State experience, and full 
r ilars. N. L. Stevens & Son, Venice Cen 
N. ¥ 
WANTED—Reliable young man, well, clean 
abit industrious, experienced n producing 


racted honey. Season April to October. Give 
references, experience, habits, size, age and 
‘ages expected. Room, board furnished. La 
vern Depew, Auburn, N. Y. 
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Merrill’s Quality 
Bees and 
Queens 


have stood the test for twenty- 
eight years. We do not over-book 
and we give prompt delivery. 
Good Italian stock that will please 
any honey’ producer. Orders 
booked without deposit. 


2-lb. packages with queens,. . $2.45 
3-lb. packages with queens,.. 3.15 
Untested queens, .......... By fs) 


Dealers discount 15%. 250 or 
more packages or Queens 20%. 


Merrill Bee Company 


Bucatunna, Miss. 

















Free Queens 


To introduce our famous strain, of bees 
send us the names and addresses of 25 
beekeepers and we will send you a 


queen next Spring Free of charge 


Package with queen 
Also extra queen 
With trial order 


of 20 or more packages of bees 


We imported a number of new breeders 
from Italy last season. We want you to 
try our new strains from Italy 


OUR BIG OVER-WEIGHT PACKAGES 
OF BEES WILL PLEASE YOU. WHY 
NOT GIVE THEM A TRIAL? 
15% DEALERS DISCOUNT 


We want dealers in every section; why 
not be our dealer in your section? 


2-lb. package with queen - $2.45 
s-lb. package with queen, 3.15 
Untested queens, .. a 75 


GREENVILLE BEE 
COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, ALA. 
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WANTED—Young, experienced beeman wit} 


. clean habits. State age, weight, height ang 
Italian Bees, Queens i. Schader, Sunnysid 





EXPERIENCED apiarist; and helper to as 
sist and work bees. Do not apply unless yoy 
are willing to work and able. Tom Baldwiy 


Gentle, Productive, Vigorous 
Stock 














Prompt Shipment—Satisfaction Cecil, Ohio 
2-Ib. pkgs. 3-Ib pkgs. INDUSTRIOUS young man of good habit 

1 10 $2.45 $3.15 and some experience for coming season. Roon 
I 1- 26 8 poe and board furnished. State full particulars firs; 
26 aos 2.90 letter. Coggshall and Son, Groton, N. Y 

1 00 2.75 
101-250 9! ° 60 WANTED-—Industrious young man of good 
Queens 1 - 25 75 health and habits to work with bees. State ag 
Queens 26-100. 70 weight, height. experience and wages expected 


Board and room provided. A. LL. Coggshal 
Ithaca, N. Y 


To Dealers 
15% from Single Unit Price 


R. B. HERIER, Valdosta, 





WANTED—Young man with some experienc 
in bee keeping for coming season A thousar 
colonies and extracted honey productior 





Please give your experience and wages desired 
F. D. Lamkin, Union Springs, N. Y 








POSITION WANTED 


TALL, strong, young man desires work wit 
large beekeeper this season. Has some exper 


ence. Can furnish reference as to character 


and working ability. Paul Jansen, Auburr 
Mich 

WORK WANTED for 1939 season. 25 vears 
experience with bees, commercial honey pr 


duction, comb and extracted, queen-raising and 








package bees, manufacturing bee supplies and 
honey bottling. Canable of taking charge 
outfit of any size. Address ‘‘B'’ ¢/o Gleanings 


Extracted and Comb 
Send sample and advise quantity 
you have and price wanted. 


SENN PRODUCTS CORP. MISCELLANEOUS 


4681 Metropolitan Ave. , The ‘3 ep erage aes ies 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. PR sac oe | ale aan regon homestea 




















WANTED—Partner in bee and honey bus 
ness. Address Box 62, Carlton, Pa 


LABELS—-NEW DESIGNS. Samples free 
Thoughtgift, 50 Presque, Rochester, New York 


THREE BAND ITALIANS WE WILL TRADE a limited number of 
PACKAGE BEES || iaiiis fiat gina, ie Bm 
AND QUEENS FOR SALE OR TRADE—Small _ tubeless 


boiler; also Universal clover huller and _ seari 























Select Queens fier. Adams & Myers, Ransomville, N. Y 
Young Bees oe yt eng — = and 
: assembie your new lives a reasonable price 

Full Weight Chemung Valley Apiaries, Horseheads, N. Y 

Prompt Shipment Route 3. 

No Drones ia FOR SALE OR TRADE—Queen mailing 
ue en cee eee vi esges. Ree shipping cages and comb hone 
oo =. Seaman ae - - cases. Free sample. Beeline Apiaries, Men 
» ) Pr 4 : 0 y ( ee eeee , = 


monie, R. 5, Wisconsin 





i i ECKHARDT QUEENBEE MARKER—Now 
Brooks County Apiaries available in United States and Canada. Liter 
Quitman, Ga. ature upon request. Lee B. Trawatha (Sol 


Representative) Willoughby, Ohio 


The HIVE BRIDLE is Now Ready 


IT HAS BEEN DESIGNED To securely lock all bees withir 
the hive, giving them an abundance of ventilation both top and 
bottom during transportation; Te protect the colony against 
trusion; To permanently anchor a colony on location; To accom 
modate any required number of supers during the honey flow 
with equal protection. The HIVE BRIDLE also permits all colon} 
manipulations at any time. Full description upon request 














Flanagan Supply Company 
Box 105 Wellsville, N. Y: 
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THE BEE WORLD—tThe leading journal in 
Great Britain, and the only international bee 
review in existence. Specializes in the world’s 
news in both science and practice of apicul 
ture Specimen copy, post free, 12 cents 


stamps. Membership in the Club, including 
subscription to the paper, 10/6. The Apis 
lub, L. Illingsworth. The Way’s End, Foxton, 
toyston, Herts. England. 





CIDER MILLS 


SWEET CIDER AND HONEY 
ombination for roadside stands. 





make an ideal 


Presses, grat 








r pumps filters, ‘supplies. Booklet’ B, 

How to Keep Cider Sweet and Make Vine 

gar Quickly’’ free. Palmer Bros., Coscob, Conn. 
FARM SEEDS 

3 Ibs Hubam annual sweet clover seed, 

$1.00 postpaid. Henry Bergman, 2004 Milton, 


springfield, Mo 
RED CLOVER 99% 





pure, $10.50 per bushel; 








Timothy $1.70; Hardy Alfalfa $11.90; Grimm 
\lfalfa, sealed bag, $13.50: Searified Sweet 
over $3.30, Unhulled $1.80; Korean Lespe 
lesa $1.50, all triple recleaned, sacked; Cer 
tified Hybrid $4.00 per bushel. Guaranteed 
satisfactory quality. Write, free samples and 
utalog. Frank Sinn, Box 482, Clarinda, Iowa. 
POULTRY 
MAKE MONEY WITH POULTRY—Read 
\merica’s leading poultry magazine for latest 


nformation, Three years $1.00; nine months 

















25 Poultry Tribune, Dept C-52, Mount 
Morris, Illinois. 
DAIRY GOATS 
LEARN ABOUT DAIRY GOATS—monthly 
magazine $1 yearly; sample copy and informa 
tion free. Dairy Goat Journal, Dept 919, 
Fairbury, Nebr 
TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 

CLOVER COMB, also extracted in sixties 
C. Holm, Genoa, Ills 

HONEY in sixties, clover, $4.50; buck 


wheat, $3.00 each here. William F. Vollmer, 
_ - 


Akron, N, 
CHOICE white clover 
extra quality, 12 to 
sections. All 
Michigan 
HONEY JARS—We 
pportunity to submit 
ring our attractive 
Jars and Round 
ster-Forbes Glass 





comb honey for sale, 
16 oz. $3.00 per case 24 


seconds sold. Axel Holst, Lyons, 





would appreciate an 
samples and prices cov- 
line of Modernistic Hon 
Cylindrical Honey Jars 
Co., Marion, Indiana 
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J. F. DUNN 
(Continued from page 105) 
Bandmaster about 1885. Later he 


organized and taught the Ridgeway 
Silver Cornet Band, and found time 
to teach two other bands in another 
town. He taught several choirs in 
churches other than his own, and 
organized and taught a large Phil- 


harmonic Society. Though never 
seeking political preferment, he 
served for several years on the 
School Board, and attained the 


Chairmanship of that body. 

One would wonder how he found 
time to “keep bees’’, but he started 
that about 1885, buying straw skeps, 
and box hives of bees, and transfer- 
ring to the then popular “Richard- 
son” hive. This hive, modernized by 
himself from time to time, is still in 
use in the Niagara Peninsula. Besides 
his service for some years as govern- 
ment inspector of foulbrood, he was 
on the “short course”’ staff of the On- 
tario Agriculture College, Guelph. 

He was a charter member and di- 
rector of the Ontario Beekeepers’ 
Association, and an outstanding fig- 
ure at all conventions, field days, 
picnics, in Ontario, and in New York 
State. 

One son, Major S. Dunn, C.S.C., 
and one daughter, Mrs. Ruby Dunn 
MacCurdy, survive. 

Owing to a heart condition, de- 
veloped when he lost his life partner 
nearly six years ago, he was told by 
his physician that any day might be 
his last, but though loving life, he 
had absolutely no fear of death. He 
was able to walk upstairs on retire- 
ment for the night, and slept away 
before dawn. Thus passed a long and 
active life, loved and respected by 
young and old wherever known, a 
good citizen, and a kind husband and 
father. 











3-Ply 


Foundation 











Hot Weather Foundation 


You will find this wonderful foundation to 
be the best for brood and extracting frames. 
3-Ply has stood up under the severest test. 


Bee Industries, Ltd., Alhambra, Calif. 


1124 Westminster Ave. 


START 1939 RIGHT 


Buy 3-Ply Foundation. 
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Three-Band 


Italian Queens 
Package Bees 


and Nuclei 


Queens reared under natural conditions 


from tested honey-getting stock Full 
weight packages, light-weight cages, mini 


mum supersedure, insure full value for your 
money Special attention given to nuclei 
Health Certificate furnished with each ship 


ment. Orders filled promptly by trained 
workers. Write for free booklet and price 
list 

Untested queens : . $0.90 
Two-lb. pkg. with queen 2.70 
Three-lb. pkg. with queen 3.40 
Two-lb. nucleus 2.85 


10% off on $50 orders 


:0% off to dealers 


The Coffey Apiaries 


Whitsett, Texas 














Three-Banded 


Italian Queens 


If you want Ideal Colonies get your 
The 


satis 


and from 


We 


package bees 
Ideal 


faction. 


queens 


Apiaries. guarante 


We the 


South, Let us book your order now for 


have best train service in the 


spring delivery. 18 years experience 


in queen rearing. 


Prices 


Three-pound pkg. with queen.... 
Two-pound pkg. with queen.... 


15% discount to dealers 


The Ideal Apiaries 


Durant, Miss. 
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NORMAN BROS 


Package Bees and Queens 
You Can’t Go Wronz 


REASONS WHY 


1 QUALITY in a bright 
unsurpassed for 
lificness 


3-banded Italiar 
honey-gathering, pre 
disease-resistance, 
in handling 


gentleness 


and easiness 


2 SERVICE by filling orders promptly 
on time 
FULL-WEIGHT PACKAGES, safe a 
rival 
1 YOUNG BABY BEES, no disease 
5 SHIPPED IN LIGHT CAGES 
6 PURE MATED QUEENS 
PRICES 90 or 
1 to 49 more 
2-lb. pkg. with young queen $2.00 $1.90 
3-lb. pkg. with young queen = 2.60 2.51 
Untested queen ae 55 5f 
State health certificate furnished N 


dealer's discount allowed 


NORMAN BROS. APIARIES 
RAMER, ALA. 





order now before 
the best dates are taxen. 
Get the queens and packages 
you want when you want them. 


J. M. Cutts & Sons 
Montgomery, Ala. 


Place 
all 


your 











MACK’S QUEENS 
(They Speak for Themselves) 


sig Hardy Northern-Bred Italians that are 


Fully Guaranteed. They produce powerful col 
nies that really bring in the honey. Will have 
package bees for May delivery. No deposit t 
book your order. Prices upon request 


HERMAN McCONNELL 
(The Bee & Honey Man) 
Robinson Rte. 2 








WE BEGIN 1939 


with High Quality Italian Queens introduced 
One standard comb, with honey and _ brood 
and 2 Ibs. of bees $2.45. Also 2 Ibs. of bees 
id a Modified-Dadant comb, $3.00 
| am now putting out 
\ Queen Loose Combléss Package 
that solves the supersedure problem. (ve 
them a trial at $2.45 


J. P. CORONA, P. O. Box 124, Kenner, La 


Illinois 
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: r “For ae wes-York’ suduns “oe and Qusene’ : 
: Quality Bred Italians. Any quantity same price 


+ Untested young laying queens, ............. $ .75 each, any number :: 
iat :: 2-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, ............... 2.45 each, any number 
r 3: 3-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, ............... 3.15 each, any number 

ss 4-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, ............... 3.85 each, any number 

: 5-lb. pkgs. bees with queens, ............... 4.55 each, any number 

2 Queenless packages less price of queens. 


15% Discount to recognized dealers only. 
‘s Experimental tests in our Northern Apiaries mean: 
+: Better methods of shipping. 
:: Quicker introduction of queens. 


r *:} Supersedure reduced to a minimum. 

; ** Queens laying soon after installed. =: 

5( = Quicker build-up a saving of time and expense. A 

N :} We are booking orders now for spring delivery. $3 
:: Dependable service and satisfaction guaranteed. 2: 

:: Place your order now; do not delay, and be assured of your bees when :: 


*: wanted. Order direct from this advertisement and save time. All orders 
*= appreciated and acknowledged promptly. We are expecting a larger 
— = demand for early bees. Do not get left. 3 
a | York Bee Company---The Universal Apiaries # 


| Jesup, Georgia, U. S. A. 
(The Home of Quality Products) 














> 
> 
: A | ail } 
WAIT! | | California 
T] || Why Look Further? |] 
y Loo urtner: | 
| 
We have them! Leather-colored Italian | Bees and 
Breeding Queens of Royal Blood and 
— Her Subjects. Imported last season di 
rectly from Italy so YO can get a 
better honey producing bee, a gentle bee ueens 
to work with, and a quiet bee through j 
the swarming seasor 
-" Remember you get QUALITY when 
ol you order from the DIXIELAND at Most Northern Shippers in 
ave me same price California. 
tt 2-lb. pkg. with selected queen . $2.45 
t-Ib. pke. with selected queen . B15 | Mafa arrivs ars 12 
fg ge pe ee he rr | Safe arrival guaranteed. 
Selected queen, eacl 75 
; 15% iia én Wann | Lower express rates to the 
ols . . . ae 
Book your orders NOW and_ reserve | North and Northwest. 
= your shipping date. Onee we fill your , 
order you will always be satisfied with Quality—none better. 
our prompt service full weight low - 
supersedure and safe arrival } Circular upon request. 
Over 11 years’ experience 
You must be satisfied * 
Dixieland Aciar: | anta ire 
ixieian piaries L M li Cc lif 
Greenville, Alabama OS 0 Inos, allt. 
La 
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JUST NEWS 
(Continued from page 92) 

Md.; W. E. Anderson, State Entomolo- 
gist, Baton Rouge, La.; Clay Lyle, En 
tomologist, A & M College, Miss.; Jas. 
EK. Starkey, Apiary Inspector, Indianap 
olis, Ind.; A. G. Ruggles, State Entomol 
ogist, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 
These gentlemen will take as their main 
activity, the formulation of a uniform 
State Law, governing beekeeping regu 
lations. They hope to have the active 
cooperation of the committees acting for 
the Apiary Inspectors of America and 
the Southern Beekeeping States Federa 
tion. Cooperation and suggestions from 
beekeepers will be weleomed and all com- 
munications should be addressed to these 
committeemen for their consideration. 
Personal and State Association member 
ship dues should be sent to the Secretary, 
Cary W. Hartman, Oakland, California. 

Geo. W. Bohne, President. 

eee 

The Bronx County Beekeepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold a meeting at the home of 
William Molitor, 1348 Franklin Ave., 
Bronx, N. Y., on Sunday afternoon, Feb 
ruary 5, at 2:30 P. M. Arrangements are 
being made for a prominent speaker and 
motion pictures. 





February, 1939 


TALKS TO BEGINNERS 
(Continued from page 107) 
one of our western yards on April 30. It 
was hived on combs containing a small 
amount of honey and it stored over 100 
pounds of surplus. 

By far the most satisfactory method 
is that of purchasing package bees early 
in the season. By using this method it is 
possible to secure good returns on an in 
vestment the same season. That is what 
counts. One can purchase packages in 
April, in time to build them up to colo 
nies of normal strength to store a good 
crop of surplus honey during the sum 
mer months. 

When purchasing packages it is nee 
essary to get them reasonably early, 
about the beginning of fruit bloom, in 
order that the packages may have time 
to build up to eolonies of normal strength 
to take advantage of the main honey 
flow. This usually takes at least seven 
or eight weeks. 

Years ago, before 
were shipped from the South, northern 
beekeepers were not able to make up win 
ter losses, as they do at present. Further 
colonies died during 


packages of bees 


more, many weak 
the early 


bees were obtainable for strengthening 


spring because no package 


weak colonies. 





SE eee ee ee ee ee ee TTT TTT LLL LULL LLL LLL eam DLL 


Why Experiment? 
Play Safe and Buy Our 
Special Loose-Queen Package 


t 


iz 





l to 14 Pkgs. 


100 and above 
WRITE FOR OUR 


SZUVAVAVADALAEAAAEAOADAEAEUEAEUEOOATAEA AAA ATEN EAEDAEA EU ED EAA A TUE 


With Which We Have Experimented For Three Years And Can Now 
Prove With Sworn Statements 
SUPERSEDURE 
Can Be Reduced To Less Than 4%. Don’t Accept Anything Said To Be 

“Just As Good”’. 
1939 PRICES: 
2-lb. Pkg. with Loose-Queen 
3-lb. Pkg. with Loose-Queen 
2-lb. Pkg. with Caged Queen 
3-lb. Pkg. with Caged Queen 
Quantity Discounts: 
15 to 100 Pkgs. . 


NEW 1939 ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET GIVING 
VIVID PROOF OF WHAT HAS BEEN WITH THIS 
SPECIAL PACKAGE. 


The Puett Company, Hahira, Georgia 


SUUUNUUNUAAUEANUUNNUUENOUUNGOUUAOUUEOUOUEOUOGGUOUNOOUOGUOGONOUGOOUOOGUUNGOOOONUONGOOEOOUOGUUOEGUUEONOUUOUUONGOUEEOOEEOOUEGOUUOOUUEOUUEUOOUOOOEUOUU EGU EEAU EAHA 


$2.60 
3.30 
2.45 
3.15 


no discount 
...- 10% 
eis teh eho 15% 





Fe 
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One of our large queen yards, 


Garon Bee Company, Donaldsonville, La. 


We believe a brief statement of our SERVICE POLICY will be appro- 
priate at this time: 

We operate a large number of colonies for Package Bees. 

We operate more queen-rearing nuclei than necessary to care for our 
package orders to protect our customers against undue delays. 

NO DELAYS DURING THE LAST FOUR YEARS on advanced 
booked orders. 

We book within our capacity to ship and all bees shipped by us are 
raised in our own yards. 

We are operating a long-range research program for the production 
of better bees and study the supersedure problem. 

Young 1939 laying queens ready for shipment February 15th. 

We solicit Truck Orders. 


Prices 2-lb. package bees with young Italian queen ....... eTerTy TT rere . -$2.45 

3-lb. package bees with young Italian queen ......... .. scene eeees . 3.15 

Queens, each . , , Ceweesekesetecescenene oowe o° ee eaten 75 

To Dealers and Associations, 15% discount off above prices. 22% discount on orders of 
1,000 otf more packages or queens via Truck or Express. Write 


for our free descriptive circular 











24-Hour Have You the New 1939 Catalog? 


We can serve you the best 
S r ice based on 70 years’ experience 
erv Write us your needs 
A. |. Root Co. of Indianapolis. 121 N. Alabama St. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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CAUCASIAN 
PackageBees & Queens 
Hardy, Disease-resistant, Long-tongued 


How to install package bees is 
printed in our 1939 catalog. Send 
for it. With 15 years a breeder of 
Caucasian bees only, with ample 
facilities, and our promise and 
willingness to serve, we solicit 
your orders. We believe our bees 
and service will please you. 


Prices 2-lb package with queen, 
$2.45; 3-lb ee Be queen, $3.15 
young queen, 75c allowed de alers. 


BOLLING BEE CO., Bolling, Ala. 
ASE OC TIRE 


Figure the Discount 











6% on $10.00 orders 

8% on $50.00 orders 

10% on $100.00 orders 

20% to recognized dealers 
Additional Discount 5% on orders booked 30 

days in advance of shipping date 
PRICES 
Select Laying Italian Queens, each, ...$ .80 
2-Ib. pkg. of Bees with Queen, each, ... 2.60 
Sb. pkg. of Bees with Queen, each, 3.35 
Queen-Loose Packages, 15¢ each extra 

BEST QUALITY and SERVICE. LIVE DE 
LIVERY and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 


Order direct from this ad 


J. F. MeVay, Jackson, Alabama 





CARNIOLANS 
CAUCASIANS 


Very gentle, very prolifie, hardy 
northern bred. Have made some 
wonderful production records in 
1. S. and Canada. Ask for my 
free paper. Queens and packages in season 


ALBERT G. HANN 
Glen Gardner, New Jersey 





If you want the best in Mountain 
Gray Caucasian bees and queens for 
1939 place your order early with 
CAUCASIAN APIARIES, 
Brooklyn, Ala. 





Package Bees and 
Queens 


Bred for Higher Production. 


They will be ready for you 
when you want them. 


R. D. JENKINS, San Benito, Texas 








February, 1939 


THE COST OF PRODUCING A PACK. 
AGE OF BEES 


(Continued from page 75) 


discount would receive only $1.44% 
per package showing an actual loss 
of 15%c on each package. You might 
question the cost of some of these 
items. Say some of my labor is not 
15c per package; that might be so if 
the weather is favorable, but let us 
remember that some springs it rains 
most of the shipping season, and also 
remember where your’ customer 
specifies that his order is to go out 
on a certain date, he wants it at that 
time and not a week later. So re- 
gardless of the cost to me to get out 
the orders, they must go at the time 
specified. 

Some of you may say that the 
charges for honey to rear two pounds 
of bees is too much. Let me tell you, 
it takes this amount of honey to rear 
two pounds of bees. Regardless of 
whether it goes to rear bees or make 
up a 60-lb. can of honey for the mar- 
ket, this is your honey produced by 
your bees and you are entitled to col- 
lect for it. 


The figures above given rep- 
resent the actual cost to me. I may 
have to pay more for material than 
some; nevertheless, I find that if first 
class, light-weight material is not 
used, the loss to both customer and 
myself will be sufficient to over- 
come the advantages gained in 
cheap, heavy material. Also I find 
that it pays to use the best labor, 
workmen who know how to cage, 
feed, and care for a package of bees. 

We should remember that a satis- 
fied customer is the best advertise- 
ment there is and he must make 
money on his investment; if so, he 
will tell others and in this way you 
build your business. 

Let me suggest that all beekeepers 
keep an accurate account of the ac- 
tual cost of their business operations, 
including their own wages, depreci- 
ation on equipment, trucks, etc., and 
if this is done, there will not be so 
much trouble with price cutting. 

Intelligent management and hard 
work will enable us to at least pro- 
vide for those we love and make us 
respectable in the community in 
which we reside. 

Waxahachie, Texas. 





WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTIS- 
ERS, MENTION GLEANINGS. 
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Hazel-Atlas presents four complete lines of Honey Jars, all 
designed specially for honey packers... Crystal clear glass 
displays the natural beauty of your product... Jars are 
easily packed and labeled ... Available in a complete range 
of sizes ... Write for free samples. 


HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS CO. 


WHEELING, W, Vv 
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One of the three queen yards of the Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 


bad 1K i alls 


e534 V4 





Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 


The Home of Good Beekeeping 


Our 5,000 Mother Colonies, 10,000 queen nuclei, and forty experienced bee- 
men are ready to serve you when you want your bees. Nothing but Young 
Worker Bees, and Young Prolific Queens make up the full weight in our 
packages that are constructed of the lightest material possible. They are 
shipped from here on FAST express trains. Visit us and see our two other 
queen yards as well as the one above pictured. 


Our GUARANTEE OF ABSOLUTE SATISFACTION assures you of the very 


best that your money can buy. 


2 lbs. with queen $2.45; 3 Ibs. 


with young queen $3.15. Extra queens, 75c 


15% off to dealers. 


Write for our pictured pamphlet illustrating our 1928-1938 growth. 


Overbey Apiaries, Bunkie, La. 





CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL PROP- 
ERTIES OF HONEY 


Continued from page 87) 


ple of honey which was taken to a 
meeting for exhibition purposes 
crystallized during the trip, appar- 
ently due to shaking encountered in 
transit, whereas the stock supply 
from which the sample was taken 
remained uncrystallized. 

The candy-maker recognizes the 
effect of agitation on crystallization, 
and in certain cases, for instance, in 
handling crystallizing syrup (a high- 
ly supersaturated sugar syrup used 
by candy manufacturers to form a 
coating of sugar crystals on candy), 
he must carefully guard against agi- 
tation in order to prevent premature 
crystallization of the syrup. It is al- 
so recognized that ‘‘shocking”’, due 
to sudden alternations of tempera- 
ture, tends to promote formation of 
crystals. The effect of temperature 
changes on the solubility of dextrose, 
as well as on the viscosity of the 
honey, might at certain ranges of 
temperature produce conditions of 
supersaturation and viscosity more 
favorable to the spontaneous produc- 
tion of crystals, thereby resulting in 
the starting of crystallization. In any 
event, it is recognized that in certain 
cases alternations of temperature 
tend to accelerate crystal formation. 
(To be continued) 





DARK HONEY REQUIRES SELLING 


(Continued from page 76) 


packers operating over a_ limited 
territory, featuring the finer g ades 
of honey peculiar to that territory 
In the absence of these packers the 
work is left to the individual pro- 
ducer, who handles it one way or an- 
other acording to his lights and abili- 
ties, not to mention his packing 
plant equipment and working capi- 
tal, but on the whole not very satis- 
factorily either to himself or to the 
general public; as witness on the one 
hand Mr. Morse’s complaint, which 
is typical of the producer, and on the 
other, the chronic weakness of the 
honey market. The remedy is more 
one-man and two-man _ packing 
plants 

But as for the question: Why are 
not the finer grades of dark honey 
worth as much as light honey, the 
answer is, they are, when marketed 


according to fundamental business 
principles. 

Vienna, Va. 

[Tastes differ, and it is a good thing 
there are honeys of various colors and 
flavors to suit different tastes. Many 
people living in buckwheat regions pr 
fer buckwheat honey to lighter colored 
clover honeys, while many living in clo 
ver regions wouldn’t eat buckwheat 


honey. Edit r. | 
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WOULD you like to nail up all your hive | 

’ bodies hereafter without danger of splitting/ | 
Then buy Lewis Beeware. All 10-frame | 
equipment shipped from Watertown, Hamil- | 
ton, or any Lewis branch warehouse in 1939, | 
will contain only bodies with dovetails bored. | 

- In setting up, you just tap the special nails 

" into the holes where they fit snugly, then 
whang away. 

d Just as fast as possible in 1939 we will also supply 

25 Modified Dadant and 8-frame bodies and the rims of 

' metal covers bored for nailing. However we will have 

e to move out some of our present stock before we can 

“i guarantee bored dovetails on other than the 10-frame 

\- bodies. 

Probably no improvement in Beeware in recent 

g years has been of more importance. It has required 

i- the building of a special machine to do this work and 

;- a special effort to be able to offer the dovetails bored 

e on 10-frame bodies without reservation. You can now 

e nail up bodies faster without splitting out dovetails if 

h you buy Lewis Beeware. 

e Prices on Lewis bodies, frames, sections, and most 

e€ important items of wood, as well as Dadant’s Founda- 

e tion are lower for 1939. You get more for less money. 

g 
Ask for your copy of 1939 catalog, now ready 

e 

y HONESTLY MADE—————HONESTLY SOLD————HONESTLY PRICED 

e 

d 

s 
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} G.B.LEWIS COMPANY 


Established 1863 
HOME OFFICE AND WORKS WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN.U.S.A. 




















BRANCHES: ALBANY, N. Y.; LYNCHBURG, VA.; SPRINGFIELD, OHIO; SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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Thrifty 


Bees 


Forty-seven years’ experience assures 
you of the finest stock of thrifty 
three-banded Italian bees and good ser 
vice, 

Our combless packages are guaranteed 
full weight. Shipping crates are made 
of the lightest material and screened 
four sides. We ship you young, thrifty 
bees that build powerful colonies in 
time for your honey flow. No deposit 
required to reserve shipping date. Book 
your order early and be sure of the 


best delivery. 
Write for full information 
Remember, thrifty bees are guaranteed 
to please 


W. J.FOREHAND 
& SONS 


Fort Deposit, Ala. 


Breeders Since 1892. 
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Smith's Bees 
and Queens 


The SUPERIOR 
has proven they 
gatherers. 


STRAIN 


are real 


that 
honey 


Last 
records of 

And over 
from entire 


season our buyers 
500 pounds per 
300 pounds 


apiaries. 


reported 
colony. 
average 


about one 
Write for 
NOW. 
pleased 


transit was 
one per cent. 
and information 
will be more than 

the results. 


N. B. Smith & Co. 
Calhoun; Ala. 


Our loss in 
third of 
our 
You 


with 


prices 








Pure Italian 
Bees and Queens 


Write For Circular 


LUCEDALE APIARIES 
LUCEDALE. mi!s8. 








For Sale ---PURE ITALIAN BEES 


GO sc cneeawavedeenend seu $ .75 
. a Ve ER vc etaeieeee eee 1.75 
Tee Se We GMO. 6 kc vc ewceceacees 2.45 
8 Ibs. Bees with Queens..............-3.15 


Let us book your order for 1939. 
We will please you. 
GRAYDON BROS. 
Route 2, Greenville, Ala. 





GASPARD’S 


Quality 
Package Bees and 
queen, 
queen, 
queen, 
queen, 
queen, 
queen, 
queen, 
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Golden and Th 
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brood, 


i 


each, 
each, 


with 
with 


lb. package 
-lb. package 
lb. package with 
Ib. package with queen, each, 
ntested queens, 75 cents each; 
For queenless packages deduct 


queen, 
queen, 
queen, each, 


Ct On de co 8 


price of queen 
Twenty years’ experience in the package-bee | 
efficient service. Safe delivery and satisfaction 
each shipment. Book your order early and re 
proved dealers 





tested queens, 


ree-banded Queens 

r Spring 1939 Delivery 
each,(Comb Packag 
each, 

each, 

each, 

each, 

each, 

each, 

each, 


es with Queens). 
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15% discount to ap 
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J. L. GASPARD, Hessmer La. 
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Treat yourself to 
the best with 


KNIGHT'S 


Leather-Colored Italian 


Bees and Queens 


They are the best honey-gatherers, the 
best winterers and reasonably gentle 
2-lb. pkgs. including queen. $2.45 
3-lb. pkgs. including queen...... 3.15 
4-lb. pkgs. including queen 3.85 
5-lb. pkgs. including queen 4.55 


For queenless packages, deduct 75c 
Write for delivered prices 
via parcel post. 


QUEENS 


Guaranteed mated pure, select, 75c. No 
charge for clipping 

dealers. Full weight 

with young bees. 


JASPER KNIGHT 


HAYNEVILLE, ALA. 


15% discount to 
guaranteed 














Package Bees & Queens 


LEATHER-COLORED ITALIANS 
2-lb. Pkg queen,. . $2. 
Ib. Pkg queen,.. 3 
lb. Pkg. queen,.. 3.8: 
5-lb. Pkg.—Young laying queen,.. 4.5: 

frame nuclei, 2-lbs. bees, i 
laying queen, . < - 
laying queens, . ce enes 
15% discount to dealers. 

Give us a trial order on some of our 
full-weight packages. Every guarantee 
pertaining to package bees and queens. 


GOOCH APIARIES 


Farmersville, Tex. 


Young 
Young 
Young laying 


laying 
laying 


Young 


Young 











Qur Patented Wired Foundation 


s manufactured for Hoffman frames with solid 
bottom bar 


We did not design this to be an imitation 
of something that others have made. It is the 
only wired foundation that fastens to the 
frames and holds up the weight of honey with 
out the need of nails. Made in several sizes 
and styles. More detailed information will be 
sent on request 

$42.50 per 100 Ibs. 
Making charges $18.00 per 100 Ibs. 


F. KNORR & CO., Del Mar, California 


XUM 





For Prompt Efficient Service 
Particular People 


Choose 


Pettit’s Package 
Bees and 
Queens 


Many a beekeeper, inspector and in 
structor in Ontario and fourteen years a 
shipper in Georgia, we offer you the bene 
fit of thoughtful experience 


years 


We have again increased our colonies and 
they are in splendid condition to give you 
plenty off vigorous young bees. They are 
three-banded Italians and the queens will 
be of the best stock, productive and gen 
tle, reared by our queen breeder who is 
one of the best and most careful in the 


country 


Our new method of shipping greatly re 
duges shipping losses and = supersedure 
Many kind letters from satisfied customers 
testify to this 
Write for our booklet which tells 
all about it 
Prices 

With Queens Without Queens 
Two-Pound $2.45 each $1.70 each 
Three-Pound 3.15 each 2.40 each 
Four-Pound 3.85 each 3.10 each 
Five-Pound . $55 each 3.80 each 


Queens, 75« each 


Liberal quantity discounts 


arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 


MORLEY PETTIT 
Albany, Georgia, U. S. A. 


Safe 

















A Good Rule to Go By 


Buy your Italian bees and queens from 
ALABAMA APIARIES 
Mt. Pleasant, Alabama 
2-lb. package with queen $2.45 
3-lb. package with queen 3.15 
(Jueeens 75 


Discount to dealers and quantity buyers 


4000 Virgin Queens 


Were safely introduced during the last sea 
son in our queen yard. All with Pritchard in 
troducing cages. These are simple, inexpensive, 





and easily made. I made the ones that were 
used. You can make yours. For 25 cents (tax 
included) I will send one cage and a leaflet 


giving our method of introducing. 


MELL PRITCHARD, Medina, O. 
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Be Sure of : Reliable Service, : 
the Breeding 


Reliable Package 
Bees and Queens 
back of the bees you buy. 


Three Band Italian Bees 
Today our bees are better then and Queens 
ever because of the splendid 
breeding back of them, and 
breeding is the big half of bee- 
keeping profit and success. 
2-lb. pkg. with queen, . .$2.45 


Price List, Via Express Collect 


2-lb. package bees with select un 
tested queen ........ $2.45 each 
3-lb. package bees with select un 
tested queen ......... $3.15 each 
Select Untested Queens ..75¢ each 
Select Tested Queens ..$1.50 each 


3-lb. pkg. with queen, .. 3.15 
4-lb. pkg. with queen, .. 3.85 
5-lb. pkg. with queen, 
Queens, young laying, 

15% dealers discount 


Prices of package bees via mail 
quoted on request. 
Don’t wait . . . Place your 
order now. 


No deposit required. 


Citronelle Bee 


Company 
Citronelle Alabama 


15% discount on the above prices 
will be allowed dealers on bees for 
re-sale. 


Support the American Honey 
Institute. 


W. E. HARRELL 
HAYNEVILLE, ALABAMA 
SMU 
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